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THE CLOSED GENTIAN. 


BY W. W. BAILEY, 
Fair Gentian, come, thy secret to me tell : 
What dost thou hide within thy azure cell ? 
What sacred treasure keep from human view 
Beyond the curtain of thy blossom blue ? 


Are thy sweet eyes forever closed in sleep ? 
Cannot thy lover take one little peep ? 

Or dost thou grant alone unto the bee 

To thus commune in silent thought with thee ? 


Some say thou art Pandora’s box of old, 
Which all the troubles of the world did hold ; 
I wonder, now, if underneath the cope 
Remains, as then, one fond and lingering hope! 


The searlet cardinal, in his pomp and pride, 
His priestly terrors long in vain has tried ; 
He cannot wrest confession of a sin, 

Nor hope thy trembling, gentle soul to win. 


I think a sorrow, not a sin concealed, 

Thou wilt at last to tender pleading yield ; 
And he will hear, who learns thy secret then, 
A tale of love unknown to other men. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— What, then, is the moral value of genuine intellectual 
work? As the human will finds its true spiritual freedom 
only in absolute obedience to the right, so the human 
reason finds its highest freedom in absolute subjection to 
the truth— Thomas M. Balliet. 


— The true teacher is a character former as well as an 
instructor in the branches. A true character is the high- 
est ideal. A truthful, honest, industrious man or woman 
is a high type of the best civilization.—J. M. Greenwood, 
Supt. Schools, Kansas City. 


— The teacher needs an iron will. The teachers of 
wavering will cannot give decision and firmness to the 
characters of the children under his training. True suc- 
cess in the school-room is attained only by those teachers 
who possess unwavering decision of character.— The Iowa 
Normal Monthly. 


— So of our own country and its geography. The 
field of reading which would charm and interest any ordi- 
nary boy or girl in this connection is almost unlimited, 
but they cannot find it out. They need guidance. What 
active-minded boy, for instance, but would thoroughly 
enjoy portions at least of Parkman’s Discovery of the 
(rreat West, or his Pioneers of France in the New World, 
or his Oregon Trail? And yet how many of you have 
ever glanced into one of those absorbing books yourselves ? 
Nor are they long either ; in each case one moderate-sized 
volume tells the whole story.—Charles Francis Adams, Jr. 


—.I care not a fig for uniformity in examinations, or 
in diplomas. The same college class will contain min- 
isters, lawyers, doctors, governors, drunkards, numskulls, 
—all receiving the same diploma. Nowhere in the world, 
except perhaps in China, is it expected that all graduates 
shall be uniform even in knowledge. You can’t do this 
by lesislation, any more than you can legislate uniformity 
in children,—you ean legitimate them, and that’s what the 
certificate or diploma does for the teacher. All examina- 
tions are necessarily more or less mechanical, and we 


should try to have as little of the machinery as possible.— 


— It would be as easy to develop a colony into a great! 
state by immigration alone, in a country without births, as 
to permanently establish and successfully conduct a great 
educational work by supplies from abroad. Perhaps it 
may turn out that one of the best results the John F. Slater 
Fund can accomplish through its management will be the 
fostering of interest in the work of educating the negro 
among those white people whose interest in his right edu- 
cation is greater than that of any other white people,— 
whose interest in making of the negro a good citizen is 
only less than the interest of the negro himself in his own 
elevation.— Atticus G. Haygood. 


— Qualifications for the office of superintendent will 
naturally vary somewhat with local conditions. Nearly 
all city superintendents are graduates of institutions for 
superior instruction, and a large number have acquired in 
active service the special training which is demanded. 
Experience has thus supplied us with a standard of quali- 
fication for this office. It requires (1) that liberal educa- 
tion which, by common consent, is the basis of professional 
training; (2) instruction and training directed to the 
special duties of the office, which in other departments of 
applied knowledge, are furnished by professional schools 
and courses.—Gen. John Eaton, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 


— Let the teacher of a primary school constantly bear 
in mind the following : 

(1) A child cannot possibly think of numbers except as 
he thinks of things. As long as the child has not the 
power to think of objects except when they are present, 
objects must be used; just as soon as he can think of 
them in their absence, their use should be discontinued. 
A child cannot think of an abstract number. When chil- 
dren are supposed to be thinking of an abstract number 
they are thinking either of a figure or a word, neither of 
which has any essential connection with the number. 

(2) Figures, signs, and terms need not be taught at all 
the first year. Only the most skillful teachers can use 
them the first year of the child’s school-life without doing 
harm. When they are taught, they should be taught 
simply as the language of numbers. 

(3) If the numbers up to ten are taught the first year 
thoroughly, it is a very good year’s work.— 7. M. Balliet, 
in Illinois School Journal. 


A HIGH SCHOOL STUDY. 


BY SUPT. B. A. HINSDALE, CLEVELAND, 0. 


In preparing the Cleveland School Report for 1883— 
1884, I made a careful study of some phases of the 
high school question, particularly as they appear in Cleve- 
land high schools. Since the more important results 
reached are in the line of general high school tendencies, 
I am led to think that they will be of interest to your 
readers. 

For the year named, 28,118 individual pupils were reg- 
istered in the Cleveland schools of all grades, and 1,112 
in the high schools. That is, 4 per cent. of all the pupils 
registered, or 1 in 25, were high school pupils. _ Further, 
the high school attendance has increased from 252 with 9 
teachers in 1870, to 1,122 with 29 teachers in 1884. 
These figures, considered in connection with the growth 
of the city, are the most remarkable shown in the recent 
history of the city schools. The census of 1870 makes 
the population of the city 92,829 ; the Directory for 1884 
makes it 227,760. Assuming that these figures are cor- 
rect, the growth of the city population in the fifteen years 
is 145 per cent. For the same time the registration of 
pupils, in all grades, increased 150 per cent. ; in the high 
schools, 348 per cent. ; the teachers in all grades, and in 
high schools, respectively 208 and 222 per cent. The 


tions ” of the last fifteen years ; but I fail to see that this 
would affect the high schools more than the primary and 
grammar schools. Accordingly, the extraordinary growth 
of the high school attendance attests the increasing 
hold of these schools upon the public regard and con- 
fidence. 


In 1875, of the 565 high school pupils 265, or 47.4 
per cent., were boys ; 300, or 52.6 per cent., girls. In 
1884, of the 1,122 high school pupils: 413, or 36.8 per 
cent., were boys; 709, or 63.2 per cent., were girls. The 
intervening years show a progressive falling off in the 
relative number of boys, and a gain in the relative num- 
ber of girls. These figures suggest an interesting line of 
inquiry. It has been observed that when pupils have as- 
cended the grades a certain distance, the number of girls 
become greater than the number of boys, and this tends, 
relatively, to increase to the end of the course. A careful 
inquiry points to the C grammar year as the time when 
the disparity begins to appear. The generally-accepted 
explanation of this fact is, that when they become eleven 
or twelve years old, many boys who have had four or five 
years of schooling are called away from school to work 
and to business, while the girls, who are less valuable for 
industrial purposes, are allowed to continue their studies. 
A further part of the same explanation is the ambition of 
the American boy to “ get into business,” and the desire 
of his father and mother to have him get to earning 
money. For the most part this explanation is no doubt 
correct, but the figures show conclusively that the num- 
ber of boys inthe high schools, as compared with the girls, 
has considerably fallen off the last ten years; then the 
per cent. of boys was 47.4, now it is 36.8, a loss of 10.6 
per cent. How are we to account for this tendency? It 
does not seem possible that the real need of the boys as 
producing agents is greater than it was ten years ago. 
Nor does it seem possible that the fancied need is greater. 
The American haste to “ get into business ’’—that is, to 
earn money,—is probably no greater now than it was 
then. What, then, is the explanation of this 10.6 per 
cent.? Before attempting to answer this question let us 
get the facts more fully before us. 


Restricting the inquiry to ten years, we discover that 
the total registration in all the grades increased 56 per 
cent.; that the high school boys increased 56 per cent., 
and the high school girls increased 136 per cent. Again, 
in 1875, one boy in 37 of the boys registered in the schools 
was a high school boy; in 1884 the ratio was the same. 
In 1875 one girl in 32 was a high school girl; in 1884 
the ratio was one to 21. Moreover, of 60 graduates in 
1875, 23 were boys; of the. 83 graduates in 1883, 28 
were boys. 

Naturally the question arises whether the boys have 
also fallen off relatively.in the upper grammar grades. 
From 1875 to 1884 the number of A grammar pupils in- 
creased from 414 to 1,160, or 180 per cent. The boys 
nearly kept pace with the girls, but not quite; the per 
cents. of increase are 171 and 190 respectively. Thus, 
while the high school boys are only 37 per cent. of the 
whole number of the high school pupils, the A grammar 
boys are 46 per cent. of the A grammar pupils. 

Again, the figures show a progressive increase in the 
relative number of pupils in the first high school year, and 
diminishing numbers in the second and third years, while 
the numbers in the fourth year just holds its own. For 
the year 1875 the per cents. are as follows: First year, 
47.64 ; second year, 27.9; third year, 17.1; fourth year, 
7.4. For the year 1884 the per cents. are 56.9, 23, 12.6, 
and 7.5. : 

These statisties present nothing that is local or peculiar 
to Cleveland. High school boys all over the country,— 
at least in the West,—are constantly falling off, as com- 
pared with high school girls.. Thus, of 28,610 high school 
pupils reported by the state commissioner for the year 
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therefore, manifest that the causes of the disparity are 
general, at least for the most part. It is perfectly clear 
that the high school, as now organized, does not attract 
boys as strongly as it attracts girls. The following con- 
siderations seem to me to afford, measurably, a solution 
of the Cleveland problem : 

1. Within a few years the Case School of Applied Sci- 
ence and Adelbert College have both come into competi- 
tion with our high schools for pupils of advanced stand- 
ing. From the first, a large majority of the Case School 
attendance has consisted of pupils who have attended 
these schools; and of these only a minority have been 
graduates. 

2. The city high schools open up a career to girls much 
more directly than to boys. To boys they furnish only a 
general preparation for life and work ; but to girls they 
furnish a special preparation for one of the most useful 
and popular employments; viz., teaching. Girls who 
finish any one of the high school courses, and who then 
attend the training school one year, can look with great 
confidence to employment as teachers in the city schools. 
Nor can there be any doubt that, if the high schools could 
be brought into as direct relation with employment and 
money-making in the cases of boys as they are in the cases 
of girls, the relative number of boys would immediately 
begin to increase. The question arises, Is there a sug- 
gestion of policy in this fact ? 

3. The increase of wealth frees women from manual 
labor more rapidly than it frees men. Hence there is in 
a city like Cleveland a constantly increasing class of girls 
who, according to current usage, are independent of hard 
work ; eitherthey are not able to earn, or are not required 
to earn, money; and they desire an oecupation for time 
and mind that they find in high school studies. Many of 
them are borne along by the student’s desire and impulse. 
On the other hand, the boys belonging to the same indus- 
trial and social classes, in large numbers,—in many cases 
the brothers of the girls,—are hurried away to work and 
to business. 

4. Current ideas, customs, and prejudices have a good 
deal to do with the matter. It is more popular for girls 
to go to high school than it is for boys to go. 

Perhaps some will raise the question whether high 
schools are as well adapted to the purposes and needs of 
boys now as they were ten or fifteen years ago. This 
question I do not discuss further than to say, reflection 
has led me to the conclusion that the causes of the relative 
falling off of boys are to be sought more in society than 
in the schools. At the same time the facts presented sug- 
gest and enforce the question whether this is a call for a 
change of high school policy. 

So far the report. Now, as I understand it, these ten- 
dencies are general; certainly they are of exceeding in- 
terest. They raise the question whether we are not on 
the eve of a great change in one important department of 
education. These departments are the elementary, the 
secondary, and the higher. Hitherto men, as a class, 
have surpassed women as a class, in each one of these’ de- 
partments ; that is, more men than women have reached 
a certain standard. There are excellent reasons for hold- 
ing that men will never fall behind women in the first 
and third of these departments ; but there is also much 
reason to think that they will fall behind in the second 
department. At least, so it appears to me, unless some- 
thing shall be done to bring the boys in larger numbers 
into the high schools. Every one should be glad to see the 
number of educated women increasing in all departments ; 
but after all, is the fact that of the 28,610 pupils in Ohio 
high schools in 1883 only 12,471 were boys a healthy ed- 
ucational symptom? The question calls for thorough 
discussion in all its bearings. 


PRE-AUTUMNAL TINTS. 


BY PROF. W. W. BAILEY. 


There are certain colors of the leaves which are pe- 
culiarly associated with autumn, although at normal con- 
ditions of the atmosphere, the attacks of insects, or some 
capricious action of the plant itself, may induce their pre- 
mature development. Often amidst the splendid verdure 
of the elm will appear a branch whose leaves are golden 
yellow. As precious do they look as the fleece of Grecian 
story. The impulse to obtain them is almost irresistible. 
Even in the early summer are these sad forewarnings 


of the autumn common. We must ever be reminded some- 
how of the brevity of life, and if in this way Nature takes 
occasion to instruct us, we shall live the better for her 
gentle teaching. By the middle or end of August it is 
quite a common thing to find some brilliant bit of color, 
some leaflet or some grass, upon which Nature tries her 
brushes ere she attempts the gorgeous painting of the 
forest. The glossy foliage of the tupelo is ruddy here and 
there; the maples, ever beautiful, afford, perhaps, a gem ; 
a kind of grass seems to hover over distant pastures with 
a smoke as of sublimated iodine ; and climbing over rugged 
walls is seen the poison-ivy with shades of yellow and rich 
orange. Perhaps even the brilliant scarlet of the wood- 
bine may be blended with the leafage of its dangerous 
neighbor. This is for the confusion of the uninitiated. 

The common sumac is the loveliest of all these early 
comers. Its pinnate foliage, so tropical in its elegance, is 
often prematurely dyed with various colors. The body of 
the leaf is green, maybe ; the margins blushing into deeper 
red, and the two complimentaries so delicately graduated 
that it is next to impossible to say which color is predomi- 
nant. Or else the conflict is with orange and yellow, and 
the struggle as difficult to decide. 

There are many other trees and shrubs whose twilight 
colors deepen ere the evening. And these we reluctantly 
pass by, to speak a few words for the early autumn flowers, 
—the white-topped asters, the odorous golden-rod, the 
pearly immortelle, the golden aster, the hawkweeds, and 
the box-gentians. Where shall we say the summer ends ? 
Do we not often find, even in October, a violet or liver- 
wort of spring? Shall we not see the dandelion open on 
sunny banks as late even as December? So Nature always 
has in hand a flower or leaf to adorn our pathway. Give 
her but half an opportunity and she will show us treasures 
at any season. 


THE TEACHER'S HIGH IDEALS. 


BY F. A. COMSTOCK, WATERTOWN, MASS. 


Whoever gains from vacation days only renewed physical 
and mental vigor, misses one of the best possibilities. 
For these days are a vantage ground from which we may 
view our work as a whole, and compare the actual with 
the ideal. Precious, indeed, if crystallized into action, 
may be the thought, “Thus hast thou done, but it were 
better thus.” 

Outside the world of daily routine lies another world 
of larger endeavor, from which we should draw daily 
supplies of inspiration and of hope. Only as we see the 
details of our work in their relation to certain great ends, 
can we hope to perform them rightly. Let us think for 
a moment what intellectual influence we are exerting on 
our pupils. Are we working definitely to awaken right 
mental activity? Are we content with smooth answers, or 
do we insist upon thought ? Have we taught how to study, 
making clear the difference between lazy book-holding 
and genuine work, with attention at white heat? Are we 
awakening a love of knowledge, and forming the habit of 
mental industry? The best results cannot be secured 
unless pupils have a large respect for the teacher’s scholar- 
ship. It is true that one who is conscientious may do 
much without high attainments, but nothing can atone for 
the loss suffered by a class whose instructor is really un- 
worthy their intellectual faith; who find him habitually 
timid, evasive or inaccurate, and unable to turn aside from 
the beaten path into the rich border-land that environs 
even the dryest of subjects. 

Can we not make a definite effort to awaken a taste for 
good reading? It surely is not too much to say that any 
teacher who has not, himself, a genuine love for books has 
mistaken his profession. For not all the precepts in the 
world will accomplish so much in this direction as one 
living example. It is hardly possible to overrate the effect 
of personal contact with strong literary enthusiasm. Self- 
culture should be recognized as a duty, and not considered 
a selfish luxury. Time for it should be saved, by weeding 
out of our lives useless and unfruitful occupations, and by 
learning to devote to each task its proper time and no 
more. And here, remembering the class of minds to 
whom any hint of worlds of achievement yet unexplored 
by them brings only discouragement and gloom, one would 
like to say a word in favor of that noble discontent shown 
by other minds. It was once my fortune to hear, at an 


institute, a discussion on the ideal teacher, followed by 


various expressions of despondency at the high standard 
presented. I shall not soon forget the impression received 
when one, hitherto silent, arose and modestly said that, for 
her part, she was only glad that the possibilities were so 
great as never to be exhausted, so that each to-morrow 
gave us the promise that we might do better than to-day. 
It is no disgrace to creep before walking ; the danger lies 
in aversion to being told that there is anything better than 
creeping. 

Our moral influence must always be more important 
than any other manifestation of ourselves. Here, as with 
the intellect, no influence can be potent that is not the 
utterance of the teacher's personality. Is it not one of 
our noblest privileges that we can hear a constant call to 
be our best for the sake of those whom we lead? Most 
reverently we may repeat the words of the Great Teacher: 
“ For their sakes I sanctify myself.” When we think of 
the eyes that watch us, what weakness, what selfishness, 
what falsity can we tolerate in ourselves? Do we not feel 
that no surface-cleansing will suffice, but that only in the 
strength born of truest purpose and most faithful effort do 
we dare stand before them, can we dare hope for success / 

In deciding the question of the value of direct moral 
instruction, let us remember that our aim should be not 
simply to repress evil, but to lead young hearts to abhor 
it. He who hates deceit with genuine hatred can hardly 
dismiss without comment cases of dishonesty in his pupils. 
The word of indignant scorn,—not for the sinner, but for 
the sin,—must pass his lips, and new ideas of honor and 
truth must result from such words, if they are spoken from 
the heart. 

Whether we labor for the mental or spiritual good of 
those under our charge, let us be sure that their best 
progress will not come from our pointing them to pleasant 
paths, nor from our most persistent pushing. Only as we 
beckon them to heights on which we stand, have we a 
right to hope that they will one day reach those heights. 


OBSERVATION: 
WHAT IT DID FOR GENERAL GRANT, 


BY WILLIAM M. THAYER. 


The leading educators of to-day claim that the cultiva- 
tion of the observing faculties is the philosophic method 
of instruction, at least in primary schools. Old, conserv- 
ative states like Massachusetts are slow to adopt the idea, 
but “ Young America ” states, like Colorado, radical, en- 
terprising, and singularly progressive, appropriate the 
method and show remarkable results. There are no bet- 
ter schools in the land than are found under the shadow 
of the Rocky Mountains ; and yet they have not had a 
tenth part of the time for growth that the schools of Mas- 
sachusetts have. In less than two decades they have 
taken root and sprung up into vigorous life, to help make 
the “Great American Desert” a garden. The fathers of 
education in the New West claim that the secret of their 
marvelous success is found in the development of the ob- 
serving faculties of pupils. They are right, no doubt. 
At any rate we never saw so wide-awake, prompt, intel- 
ligent pupils,—as a class, always on the alert, and never 
indifferent or stupid,—as we saw beyond the Missouri river. 
Like soldiers at drill, they were ‘up and dressed.” Their 
whole appearance, eyes flashing and tongues unlimbered, 
seemed to say, “it is fun to be here.” If cultivating the 
observing faculties puts children upon the gui vive like 
that, the method must take the premium. 

Now, this is precisely what observation will do for boy 
and man, in school and out. No great man was ever 
made out of a boy who did not possess this quality in a 
high degree. No quality did more for General Grant 
than this. Like most of boys, he was inquisitive, as well 
as sharp to discover. He was singularly fortunate, too, 
in having parents who fostered his disposition to inquire 
into “ the reason of things.” Many parents suppress this 
element of real life by their impatient, “Shut up!” 
‘don’t ask somany questions ! ” so that some men have less 
observation in manhood than they had in boyhood. Not 
so with Grant. His questions were answered, though he 
had a great many of them, for he saw with his mind as 
well as his eyes. Thinking is an element of true obser- 
vation. The boy who sees with his eyes only is very 
likely to see a base-ball before he does an opportunity, 
and a roller-skate before he does the “reason why.” 
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Young Grant saw the opportunity and the “reason why” 
first. Henee, he was at school when he was at work. It 
‘s said “he had but ten or twelve weeks’ schooling yearly 
in his boyhood”; yet he was at school all the time. His 
sharp observation made him a learnereverywhere. Busi- 
ness was a school to him. One of the best schools he 
ever attended was hauling logs, and, best of all, when he 
was forced to tax his wits to load them. He knew how 
to work well on the farm and in the tannery, because he 
had observed how it was done. He could break colts be- 
cause he had sharply studied the process. Yes, he could 
buy colts when a boy as well as his father could, because 
careful observation of the method by his superiors taught 
him the good points of such animals, as well as the price. 
The tact and skill which he displayed in breaking colts to 
the harness and carriage was the result of the most critical 
observation, unusual in boys of any age. 

High authority declares, “The wise man’s eyes are in 
his head,” and it means that the wise man employs, not 
his vision alone, but all his powers, so as to make the 
most of life. The foolish man conduets as if his eyes 
were in his feet or his elbows, and all his faculties alike 
misplaced ; and so he continues foolish among scenes that 
ought to lift his soul into a nobler manhood. Intelligent 
observation marks the nature, tendency, and relation of 
things; hence, young Grant saw the tendency of disobe- 
dience, tippling, profanity, and rudeness, and he avoided 
all these sins and vices. He lived in a community where 
these evils abounded, and yet they had no dominion over 
him because his eyes were in his head where they ought 
to be, and he saw whither such things end, as the wise 
ever do. 

Patrick Henry’s invariable counsel to young aspirants 
for the legal profession was, “Study men, not books.” 
That was what Grant did from boyhood to manhood. 
Lookers-on thought he was accomplishing little because 
he made no demonstration. The sharpest observation is 
quiet and unobtrusive ; it is never demonstrative. There 
isno “fuss and feathers” about it. Grant quietly ob- 
served, so that men were better books to him than even 
the real books that he studied. The latter became far 
more valuable to him in consequence of his discriminating 
observation. Lord Bacon said, “Studies teach not their 
own use, but that there is a wisdom without them, and 
above them, won by observation.” Many boys study and 
study, and continue studying, with small benefit, because 
their observation is small. This quality is indispensable 
to the best results in the study of books. 

Samuel Budget, the great English merchant and _phi- 
lanthropist, claims that observation did more-for him in 
boyhood than all the schools. He relates that a grocer 
called one day to solicit trade. The grocer read his price- 
list to Mrs. Budget, when she remarked to her husband, 
“T see no advantage in buying of him; the prices are the 
same we have been paying.” Thirty years afterward 
Samuel Budget said, “The practical lesson I learned from 
that seene has been worth to me thousands of pounds in 
Show people that what you propose is for their 
own interest, and you will generally accomplish your pur- 
pose.”” This was precisely the way young Grant learned 
from everything he saw and heard. 

Before the war, Grant’s intimate friends were often 
surprised by his intelligent view of almost any subject. 
He knew more about it than they had given him credit 
for. The explanation is found in his observation. He 
had been learning when they supposed he was dreaming. 
He was posting himself ‘when they thought he was indif- 
ferent and commonplace. And thus it was in war,—his 
friends were surprised by his success. We must look to 
the same souree for the reason,—his observation. He 
learned something from every day’s experience. Com- 
manding a single regiment taught him how to command 
ten, and a hundred, and then a thousand regiments. 
Success taught him much; failure taught him more. 
Planning one campaign taught him how to plan the next 
better. He learned enough from a small campaign to 
enable him to plan a great one. His movement against 
Paducah grew into the capture of Richmond. Command- 
ing the army of the Tennessee fitted him to command the 


armies of the United States. The smallest battle taught 
'm something for a greater one. And thus he went on, 
and up, higher and higher, grander and grander, battle- 
beg victory-taught, failure-taught, taught everywhere, 
om, Pilot Knob to Appomattox. West Point did much 
or him, but did more. 


business. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 
BY ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 


Il. 

Turning from the negative to the affirmative, let us 
seek an answer to the question “ What must we teach in 
order to comply with the requirements of the law on this 
subject ?” 

(1) The interpretation of Judge Wells, to whose efforts 
we are so largely indebted for the present form, and the 
enactment of the Massachusetts law, answers for us : 

“ As the pupilis taught physiology, or about the struct- 
ure and organs of the human body, in the same connec- 
tion he must be ‘ specially ’ taught the ‘ effects of alcoholic 
drinks, stimulants, and narcotics ’ upon those organs ; and 
as he studies hygiene, or the laws of health, he must in 
the same conection learn, ‘ specially,’ the relation of alco- 
holic drinks, stimulants, and nareotics to those laws.” 

“It is the aim of this statute that physiology and hy- 
giene [with the special reference before named ] shall be 
taught as thoroughly and as systematically as other like 
mandatory studies are taught.” 

There is no chance for misunderstanding, here. What- 
ever of thoroughness and faithfulness are put into our 
work as teachers of arithmetic and geography, whatever 
genius or skill we use in illustrating other studies, the 
same earnest thought and patient toil of body and brain 
should be applied to the subject of physiology, and the 
points included therein. 

(2) Every good teacher knows that there is no surer 
way to secure the interest of pupils than to be thoroughly 
interested in the subject himself. In some localities it 
may be that special pains must be taken at this point, 
since, through prejudice or indifference at home, the chil- 
dren are influenced against the new study. After an ex- 
perience of several years as a teacher of this subject, I 
have yet to see the class that may not become enthusiastic 
after a few days’ study of the human body, so “ fear- 
fully and wonderfully made.” 

(3) It “goes without saying” that an “ offish”’ pupil 
may often be won by securing his help in the preparation 
of experiments, obtaining of specimens, or illustration of 
procedure in the case of emergencies such as severe cuts, 
drowning, or fainting. 

(4) While avoiding, as stated last week, all disproved 
or doubtful facts, it is surely the duty of every teacher to 
so arm himself with indisputable authority, that he may 
resist all attacks upon his position. Among many admi- 
rable helps in this direction there is none better than Gus- 
tafson’s Foundation of Death, which gives long lists of 
eminent names in support of its statements, and discusses 
the alcohol question fairly and candidly. Nor must it be 
forgotten that tobacco and opium, at least, demand “ spe- 
cial’ attention. 

(5) A serap-book of reliable facts and incidents will be 
found of great service. A few perusals of any of our 
great city dailies, with this study in our minds as we read, 
will give convincing proof of its importance. 

(6) Insanity, idiocy, and criminality, as connected with 
the use of narcotics, must not be neglected ; let these dan- 
gers, both direct and indirect,—through the law of hered- 
ity,—be made evident to the pupils. 

(7) In the study of narcotics, it will be necessary to 
imitate the skilled touch of a trained physician, and be 
gentle but firm. Especially is this the ease with tobacco. 
One of the latest (and best) acts of the New Hampshire 
legislature is the utter prohibition of the sale of tobacco 
in any form to minors under sixteen years of age. Very 
few physicians, even, approve of its. use before one has 
reached the age of maturity. We shall seldom find it 
necessary to rouse the antagonism of the parents while 
teaching the children that the use of tobacco by a boy 
dwarfs him mentally, morally, and spiritually. A teacher 
must, however (alas, that I must say it !), give example 
as well as precept on this line. 

(8) The nearest druggist or doctor probably can, if he 
will, tell you tales’ of opium-using that will startle you. 


Ask him, without any motives of curiosity as to persons, 
if he finds it true that there are opium-users who are unsus- 


pected by those around them; if more women than men 
purchase the drug ; and if the dose is constantly increased. 
It is time that, as teachers, we opened our eyes to the 
fearful dangers our girls are in, from this tempting poison. 


(9) To many of us a new door of opportunity is opened 
by this law; it imposes, at the same time, a new burden 
of responsibility. By God’s help, let us be fathful to the 


trust. 


“MAY” AND “CAN.” 
BY FRANCES C. SPARHAWK. 


“Shall” and “will” are frequently confounded, but 
“may ” and “can” are habitually so among a numerous 
class of people, and of people who ought to know better, 
—who actually do know better, but don’t take the trouble 
to think. Itis forgotten that “can” is simply potential. 

“Can I go out to play ?” asks the child burdened with 
no disability, and waiting only for her mother’s permission. 
“Yes, you can go.” This is the way in which the question 
is too often asked and answered. This, properly speak- 
ing, is not permission at all, but merely a statement that 
neither illness, nor captivity, nor any other disabling cause 
is there to produce inability in the child. “Can I do 
this?” “Yes, you can,” are expressions perfectly cor- 
rect, but they do not mean permission asked and granted ; 
they mean that the speaker questions his ability to do a 
certain act, and that the person addressed in the question 
assures him, not of permission at all, but that he has at 
his command ability todo the thing desired. The child 
asking permission, should say: “May I go,” and if per- 
mission is given, the answer should be, “ Yes, you may 
go.” When permission becoming forcible, turns into a 
command, it takes the auxiliary “ must,” or, in the second 
person, often the imperative mood, “ You must go,” 
* Go,” “ He must go.” 

“T can go” expresses ability; “I may go,” permission 
received, or possible future action, as “It is possible that 
I shall go.” “I must go,” shows necessity from either 
an outward or an inward compelling force. The French 
auxiliary “ pouvoir,” to be able, hassomething of a double 
force, and is sometimes used indifferently for either per- 
sonal ability, or the ability of permission, except when the 
latter is very decided, or especially in the interrogative 
form, when “ vouloir,” with the conjunctive “que,” takes 
its place. “Voulez vous que j’aille?” “May I go?” or 
literally, “ Are you willing that I go?” 

Here is a wish where the 


“ May you be fortunate.” 
This is used in all 


power to grant is beyond the wisher. 
three persons. 

“ Could ” and “might ” have the same difficulties, and 
are misplaced in the same way as their present tenses ; 
and for their correct use they need the same care. 

The misuse of these words may seem to many a slight 
thing, but they are in a certain sense a shibboleth. 


ZIG-ZAG JOURNEY ACROSS OUR COUNTRY. 
BY H. A. DEAN, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


IV.—CHICAGO. 


One has brought a map and another a picture of the 
city we are to visit in this exercise. 

Walter.—I looked up the history of Chicago and find 
that only fifty years ago it was a village of twelve houses 
on the banks of a little river. Now it is the commercial 
metropolis of the Northwest, ranking, in importance, next 
to New York of the cities of the United States. 

Mauri-e.—I could not find the meaning of the name. 

The word Chicago is of Indian origin. It doubtless 
comes from Cheecaqua, the name of a long line of Indian 
chiefs. The word means “strong.” On an old map, made 
more than two hundred years ago, the spot is called Fort 
Checagou. Long before the discovery of this continent 
the site of Chicago was the favorite camping-ground of 
various tribes of Indians. The tribes of the Illini camped 
here, so you all see where we get the name of the state, 
Illinois. Now, after the coming of the white man, who 
were the first to take possessson of all this part of the 
country ? 

All.—The French. 

I think Marquette, a French Jesuit missionary, was the 
first white man to visit the spot. He camped here during 


explorers. Have we not mentioned towns in Illinois 


named for them ? . 
All.—Joliet, Hennepin, La Salle. 


the winter of 1674-5. After him came other French — 


The French built the first fort, but abandoned it when 
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Canada was ceded to Great Britain. In 1804 our gov- 
ernment built Fort Dearborn, near the mouth of the 
Chicago River, but abandoned it when the war with Great 
Britain broke out, in 1812. The garrison left the fort 
and took up the line of march for Fort Wayne, under the 
escort of some five hundred of the Pottawattamies, who, 
when but a little way out, fell upon and treacherously mas- 
sacred them and destroyed the fort. It was rebuilt, and 
occupied by our government until the removal of the 
Indians beyond the Mississippi, somewhere about 1837. 
There was then no longer necessity for occupation. The 
little village now soon became a city. 

Fred.—-The city of Chicago now extends along the lake 
more than eight miles, and five miles along the river. 

Tom —Tuaere are very extensive piers, some of them 
three and four thousand feet in length, with lighthouses 
upon the end. 

Chicago has a very good harbor, but it is not protected 
by nature; so what does man do? 

Harry.—I think he constracts a breakwater. A break- 
water is needed when a harbor is open to the sea, exposed 
to the currents, winds, and tides. I think it would be 
difficult, many times, for steamers to make a landing at 
Block Island, south of our own state of Rhode Island, if 
there were no breakwater. The breakwater extends from 
these piers, and when vessels are inside the sort of basin 
formed by the breakwater they can ride at anc hor in safety. 
There is also a breakwater along the shore extending some 
ten miles. 

Stewart.—I have here a picture of the city; the piers, 
with their lighthouses, can be seen. Here, too, we can 
see the branches of the Chicago River, which, with the 
main river, divide the city into three natural parts. 
These parts are connected by a great number of bridges. 
Most of the bridges are pivot bridges; that is, they turn 
on a pier in the center of the river, thereby permitting 
navigation. 

You omitted to mention the two tunnels under the river, 
These tunnels permit communication with all parts of the 
city, if at any time the bridges are out of order. 

Russell.—There is a tunnel under Lake Michigan, is 
there not 

Yes. That is for an altogether different purpose. It 
has to do with the water supply of Chicago, which may be 
considered one of the wonders of the world. Try to im- 
agine a tunnel cylindrical in form, about five feet in diam- 
eter, extending two miles out, and at a distance of seventy 
feet below the bed of the lake. At the end of this mam- 
moth tabe is an immense crib of wood which, contains a 
grated cylinder of iron through which the water descends 
to the tube or tunnel. When the water reaches the shore 
end of the tube it is pumped up an iron column one hun- 
dred and thirty feet high, and thence distributed to all 
parts of the city. The tunnel can deliver fifty-seven 
million gallons daily. Yet so extraordinary has been the 
growth of the city that another and larger tunnel has been 
constructed. 

Arthur.—Why the need of a tunnel when the water of 
the lake is fresh? Could not the supply be taken right 
from the lake ? 

The water could be and was taken directly from the 
surface of the lake for a number of years, but it was found 
to be affected by the sewage of the city; as the nearest- 
purest, and the most abundant supply of fresh water was 
directly in front of the city, it was decided to construct 
the tunnel as I have described. 


DEVELOPMENT LESSONS ABOUT LEAVES. 
A Paper for Teachers: to precede the Study of the Subject in a Text-book. 


BY ADDIE A. KNIGHT. 
V.—LEAVES IN THE AUTUMN. 


Hevrs.—Pictures of autumn leaves for distribution. 

Outline for the teacher. 

1. Why is autumn called the fall of the year ? 

2. Drill on the spelling, pronunciation, and meaning of 
evergreen. Give each pupil some pine needles to examine. 

3. Write on the board: Any plant will become. ever- 
green if taken to hot countries. | 


Ezamples.—In_ southern Europe the quince-bush is, 


evergreen, the currant is ‘evergreen. 
4. Colors of leaves just before they fall. 
Call upon the class to finish these statements : 


A maple leaf turns 
An oak leaf 
A walnut leaf ———. 
5. What makes the bright colors ? 
6. In England there are no brightly-colored fall for- 
ests. Why? 
7. (a) Distribute pictures of autumn leaves to each 
member of the class. Ask them to write. 
(6) At the end of five minutes call upon various pupils, 
while you hold the leaf written about before the class. 
Have all imperfect expressions corrected. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE READING CLASS. 


BY BELL 8. THOMPSON, 
Principal of the Training School, Davenport, Lowa. 


III.—RECITATION — (Continued). 


(B) Summary of Prepared Lesson. Same as in pri- 
mary course, except that freer criticism on the part of the 
class is encouraged. 

(C) Review. Same general directions, as for primary 
course. More frequent reading from other books. Time 
may be appointed for each to read a selection from some 
of the authors they have studied. Newspapers may some- 
times be used from which to read. 

Special drill exercises suitable to either primary or 
advanced classes : 

1. Each as he reads a paragraph closes the book, and 
tells in his own language what he has read. 

2. One reads, another tells what has been read. 

3. All read silently, close books, and one tells the 
thought gained from the reading. 

This is a very valuable exercise. The power to use 
books profitably and pleasurably will be in proportion to 
the power of gaining rapidly and easily the thought of a 
sentence through the medium of the eye. Silent reading 
should be a daily exercise. 

4. After a lesson has been read, either silently or 
aloud, the teacher may, by questions, bring out the main 
thoughts of the lesson. 

5. After a lesson has been completed, either silently or 
aloud, books may be closed, and one pupil gives a com- 
plete summary of it, without questions. 

Tue Hieuest Grapes. — The children ought now to 
have finished the course of learning to read. They should 
have mastered the mechanical difficulties of ordinary pro- 
nunciation, be able to grasp the meaning of ordinary 
words and expressions, and have formed the habit of re- 
ferring to the dictionary and other available books, in ex- 
traordinary cases, or whenever in doubt. From the first 
the teacher has kept constantly in view that all this drill 
is but a means to an end,—the power to gain knowledge 
and pleasure from books. The thought has never been 
subordinated to the words, or to the manner of its expres- 
sion. The children have been acquiring a fondness for 
books, they are now to learn to love them, to look upon 
them not as taskmasters, but as friends. All mechanical 
drill should now be abandoned, and the reading hour be 
devoted to the pleasurable and profitable study of books. 

The reading should be collateral to some study being 
pursued at the time. For awhile it may be history, then 
literature, and again science ; travel and biography need 
not be neglected. More may be really learned in this 
way than is often accomplished by the formal study of 
some text-book on the subject, and what is of vastly more 
importance, habits and tastes are being formed that will be 
of lasting worth in the lives of the pupils. 

In these suggessions nothing has been said of exercises 
and drill for the culture of the voice. It is not intended 
to undervalue or ignore such exercises, but to delegate 
them to their proper place. Reading is one thing, voice 
culture another. The latter should have a place in every 
school, but it should not encroach upon the time devoted 
to learning to read; nor upon the time set apart for reading 
after the mechanical difficulties have been mastered. 

A few moments at the beginning of each lesson might 
profitably be spent in voice drill; but a better plan would 
be to set apart a half-hour of every day for special drill 
in calisthenics and voice culture. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
— FOR SICK HEADACHE, 
_Dr. N. 8. Read, Chicago, says: “‘I think it is a remedy of the 
highest value in many forms of mental and nervous exhaustion, 


attended by sick headache, dyspepsia, 


and diminished vitality.’’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


OUR CHICAGO LETTER. 


It is gratifying to see one’s own opinions indorsed by good au- 
thority, and I quote a few statements from a leading article in the 
Chicago Tribune, of the 6th inst., merely for the sake of emphasis, 
as the same, in substance, has been given to the readers of Tur 
JOURNAL. 

** Our Public Schools ”’ ; under this head the Tribune announces the 
opening of schools in the following flattering complimentary terms : 
‘* The school year that closed in June was the most profitable in 
the history of the city. The school year which begins to-morrow 
promises to be even more useful. he experiments of last year 
will be adopted permanently this year, after having stood the test 
of criticism and experience. The accommodations for pupils have 
been increased during vacation, and 1,400 well trained teachers 
prepared to enter on the instruction of over 80,000 pupils begin 
the work to-morrow.” 

In speaking of the rapid growth of the city the fact is mentioned 
that seventy well-appointed class-rooms will be opened for the first 
time, and that over one hundred have been added during the year, 
A fine tribute to the schools and teachers is expressed in the follow- 
ing sentences: ‘* The increased attendance at the schools does not 
arise wholly from the growth of the city. It comes largely from 
the growing popularity of the schools themselves, and the system of 
education pursued in them, Children are often withdrawn by their 
parents from private and parochial educational establishments and 
sent to the public schools, because of the superior advantages of the 
latter, arising from the better methods of instruction pursued in 
them.” 

The follow figures are then given to demonstrate the increased 
attendance upon the public schools: In IS880-81 the enrollment 
was 63,141; 1881-82 it was 68,614; the following year it was 72,- 
509; in 1883-84, the enrollment was 76,044; last year it reached 
80,000. ‘* This progress has been unparalleled in the history of 
public schools in this city or any other. The years referred to are 
those during which Mr. Howland acted as superintendent.”’ After 
alluding to his fine abilities, large experience, etc., his success is 
attributed to the fact that *‘ almost all the teachers have been his 
pupils in the old high school.”’ 

r would say, right here, his influence does not stop with the teach- 
ers who were his pupils in the old high school, but it embraces our 
lawyers, business men, and journalists, even to the editors of some 
of our prominent periodicals and newspapers. 

The article pays a merited tribute to Mr. Howland in the follow- 
ing words: ‘* He has gradually introduced improved methods, he 
has banished old pedagogical superstitions, and has encouraged 
teachers and pupils alike by his advice, his methods, and his ex- 
ample.”’ 

It is refreshing to read, now and then, an article in a paper or 
magazine that gives an intelligent idea of the work done in our 
publie schools. We become nauseated with the sickly sentimental 
ideas advanced by persons who have never visited a public school, 
and know nothing of these our national institutions. If in place of 
carping criticism, founded upon facts drawn from the writer’s mor- 
bid imagination, we could now and then see a concise, intelligent 
statement of what our schools are doing, we who labor in these 
vineyards would be devoutly thankful. 

To quote again from the afore-mentioned article: ‘‘ The mem- 
bers of the board of education have wisely permitted Mr. Howland 
to attend to the pedagogical work. ‘They have attended to the 
business of the schools, auditing bills, letting contracts, ete. This 
has been to the advantage of the schools, and Chicago can now 
boast of the best school system in the country. It costs $2,000,000 
annually, but there is not a parent or a public-spirited citizen who 
will not say that it is cheap at any price.’ 

Mr. James R. Doolittle, president of the board of education, is 
succeeded by his predecessor, Mr. Adolf Kraus, who was elected 
af*the last regular meeting, Never before have the duties of the 
office been more faithfully discharged, nor by one more eminently 
qualified for the position. Though a prominent lawyer, Mr. Doo- 
little gave much of his valuable time to the discharge of the duties 
of his office in the interests of education. His familiarity with our 
public school system, his keen appreciation of its needs, his recog- 
nition of the teachers and their work, made him invaluable. It is 
not often that an honorary position is so highly honored by the in- 
cumbent. Our best wishes follow him. 

The managers of the Lllinois State Fair issued complimentary 
tickets to teachers and pupils of the Chicago publie schools, Over 
sixty thousand children were on the grounds and enjoyed the treat 
immensely. Many bright-looking boys and girls passed about with 
pencil and note-books, observing articles of special merit in order 
to put the facts into a composition, for the best of which several 
prizes are offered. 

I find on my desk several articles of interest to city pupils. All 
seem to have been delighted with the fine stock, remembering the 
weight of horses, different breeds, ete. Their accounts would delight 
the hearts of stockmen. The oceasion will prove quite a factor in 
educational work. A state fair and an industrial exposition prove 
to be valuable aids in our work. M. WV. 

Chicago, Ill., Sept. 18, 1885. 


OUR LETTER FROM TEXAS. 


There is no part of the south, probably, where the progress in 
education has been so rapid as in the young state of Texas. This 
j8 partly owing to the fact that ‘Texas has not had the incubus of an 


old and defunct social condition to throw off before a new order of 
things could be built up. The greater part of this state has been 
settled since the war, and its institutions have been framed to suit 
the needs of the new order of things. While in some of the older 
southern states the public school system is still kept down by a su- 
perannuated ‘‘ moss-backed”’ sentiment against it, in Texas public 
opinion utters no uncertain sound in regard to common schools. 
There is as much enthusiasm for education in the ‘‘ Lone Star 
State ’’ as in any part of the country. The history of education 
there for the last few years shows an almost incredible advance, 
both in the number and character of the schools. ‘The lack of 
trained teachers is a great drawback still, and the want of wise leg- 
islation a ey school matters is still more apparent, but these 
are some of the evils to which a new country is always subject. 
This vast new territory, teeming with the best agricultural products, 
with herds of cattle and mineral wealth, bids fair, at no distant 
day, to rival the sections long famous for their educational systems. 
On the various railroads that now traverse the state the well built 
school-house constantly greets the eye of the traveler. One of the 
chief sources of news items for the press during the summer are the t 
normal institutes. ‘These are generally placed in the hands of com- ] 
petent instructors, and are well attended. ‘The Sam Houston Nor- 
mal School, at Huntsville, under the able management of Prof. J. q 
Baldwin, is sending out every year a band of well equipped teach- 


ers. The disposition to improve is quite marked among the Texas 
teachers. This is evinced by the efforts they make to attend their 
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state teachers’ associations, or any other gathering where they are 


likely to obtain information. Bs 
The last state teachers’ association, held at Waco, was in all re- 


a highly creditable assembly of men and women. One of 


spects ~ 
the best features of it was that the women were placed upon an 
equal footing with their male co-laborers. One of the male teach- 


ers remarked that one of the ladies who presented a paper excelled 
all the gentlemen in her pronunciation, and was, probably, equal to 
them in the other features of delivery. r he temperance cause was 
indorsed by the association, and instruction in physiology and hygiene 
earnestly recommended. A resolution opposing National Aid was 
introduced, but was lost, very much to the satisfaction of your cor- 
respondent. This is another evidence that the teachers are wiser 
in school matters than the legislators, for, as is generally known, 
probably, the Texas senators and congressmen are solid in their 
opposition to the Blair Bill. The meetings of the association were 
sufficiently lively and enthusiastic to make a clear, cool head on 
the part of the president a necessity. Professor Dow, who occu- 

ied that position, showed himself the man for the place, as he 
doubtless will in the new work which he has just undertaken. 
Professor Dow has recently been elected superintendent of the 
schools at Houston. This is one of the most important positions in 
the state. Houston is one of the largest and most flourishing cities 
of Texas, and financially the schools there are well provided for. 
The teachers are earnest and anxious to make their schools equal 
With such a man as Professor Dow at their head, the 


to any. 
Professor Dow 


future of the Houston schools looks very apr E 
was formerly superintendent of the schools of Peoria, Ill., and is 
well known to all educators of the northwest. He found it neces- 
sary to seek a warmer climate, as his health required it, and to this 
circumstance Texas owes her good fortune in obtaining him. 

The new university just established in the northern part of the 
state will be a valuable addition to the institutions of learning. It 
is well endowed, and the president, Dr. Collier, is one of the best 
known of Texas educators. Avausta TOVELL. 

St. Louis, Sept. 12, 1885, 


LETTER FROM TENNESSEE, 


Vacation is over, and school has begun. Most of our colleges 
open during the first week in September, or not far from that time. 
The most notable exception is the University of the South, located 


at Sewanee, on the Cumberland Plateau, where the long vacation 
comes in winter. The country schools of this state generally open 
in August, and some even as early as July. There is a steady 
growth in the public school interest. Every step forward now is on 
solid ground. Several new graded schools will be opened this fall. 
Cleveland and Fayetteville have both put up fine buildings. 

Nearly every county had its normal school or institute this sum- 
mer. The improvement in this respect is remarkable. The State 
Institute work has also been greatly advanced. This work is 
assisted by the Peabody trustees. Hitherto it has been concentrated 
at one or two points in the state, the larger part having been at 
Knoxville. This season the state superintendent, Hon. Thomas 
H. Paine, saw that more good could be effected by ‘* putting the 
normal school on wheels and rolling it over the state,’’ as he so 
forcibly expressed it in one of his public addresses. This he did. 
Institutes were therefore held at Dyersburg, Jackson, Adamsville, 
Centerville, Hartsville; Fayetteville, Charleston, Blountville, and 
Clinton, one for each congressional district. In this way from five 
hundred to one thousand teachers were reached, instead of from 
oue hundred and fifty to two hundred by the old plan. At 
some of these places much interest was manifested, not only 
by a large attendance of teachers, but by a great outpouring 
of citizens. Supt. Paine attended at every point in person and 
addressed popular assemblies. He had with him, also, skilled 
institute conductors to lecture on best methods of instruction and 
discipline. The most important point aimed at was ‘‘ the grading 
of the country schools.’’ The plan is working admirably, aad 
already several counties have adopted ‘‘a course of study.’”’ This 
gives a definite aim and system to the work. Supt. Paine makes 
this one main feature of his work, and he is effecting great good. 
The hard times are oppressive and retard the work in _Ten- 
nessee, but still there is much cause for encouragement. No more 
good, solid school-work has ever been done in the history of the 
state than has been done this summer. In addition to common 
schools, high schools are springing up every where, and 
colleges are putting forth extraordinary efforts. And yet much 
remains to be done, LEHRER, 

Mossy Creek, Tenn., Sept. 8, 1885. 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL AT TAUNTON. 


The city of Taunton, Mass., has erected a new and elegant high 
school building which was dedicated Wednesday, Sept. 2, with in- 
teresting ceremonies. The new building was thrown open to the 
public in the morning, and many took advantage to gv over the 
numberless rooms in advance of the afternoon crowd. The grounds 
about the exterior had been nicely graded, and already the grass is 
shooting up in various places. The sidewalk in front on Washing- 
ton street had been conereted, and the walk to the front entrance 
had also been conereted. The interior of the building is resplend- 
ent in varnish, and looks as bright as a new dollar. 

In the afternoon, long before the hour had arrived for the dedica- 

tory exercises, the seats in the hall in the second story of the build- 
ing were filled with people, and after music by the orchestra the 
opening prayer was made by the Rev. J. K. Wilson, after which 
the following program was successfully carried out: Presentation 
of Keys, Hon. Charles F. Hanson, chairman of building commit- 
tee; Response, Dr. W. W. Waterman, superintendent of schools ; 
Masic ; Historical Address, Dr. S. D. Presbrey; Music; Poem, 
Henry W. Colby; Music; Address, J. W. Dickinson, Secretary 
State Board of Education; Music; Benediction. 
The Taunton Gazette says: ‘* The building and completion of 
this fine edifice, and its dedication to the noblest of purposes,—that 
of preparing the youth of this city for the active duties of life,—is 
4 marked event in the history of the city, and shows that the old 
days of sluggishness in keeping step with the march of events is a 
thing of the past. No eity in this commonwealth can afford to do 
without the best there is. Those which attempt to do with what 
Was sufficient twenty-five years ago will be drained of their best 
blood. The best people will look for better fields as soon as they 
®an, and enterprising people will seek homes more in keeping 
with the demands of the times.’? 


ret, he rapidity with which buildings go up nowadays suggests 
" * *‘chestnut’” about the country boy in New York who wrote 
‘ome telling how rapidly people lived in that city. Said he: ‘*As 

went down this morning I saw a vacant lot with a sign ‘ for sale’ 
on it. When I came back to-night for supper there was a three- 
‘tory brown-stone front house on the lot, with a red flag stuck up 
— the side of the door, and the sheriff was selling a man out 
or quarter’s rent,”? 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


_ — The Current of Chicago is not at all dead. The present ed- 
itors state that the periodical will go on as usual without a break in 
its welcome visits to its readers. 


— The Russian minister, Mr. De Struve, is not expected to return to 
Washington this fall to stay. Mme. De Struve is now in Europe 
with her family, and it is not probable that she will come back to 
Washington. 

— There is a young girl in Tennessee, Miss St. Pierre, who owns 
several hundred thousand acres of mining land, and who has busi- 
ness enterprises in the vicinity of Chattanooga which cost $1,300,- 
000 to organize. 


— A French scientist, who says he has investigated 5,400 shocks 
of earthquakes, attributes them, like the tides, to the influence of 
the sun and moon. The interior sea of fire, he argues, is subject to 
the same laws as the surface sea of water. 


— Governor Hoadley’s statement that the last democratic legisla- 
ture of Ohio gave colored men full civil rights is met by the Colum- 
bus Journal with the assertion that not one of the laws creating dis- 
tinction between whites and blacks was repealed by the legislature. 


— It is a curious fact that the Magazine of American History has 
been obliged to print a third edition of its July number to meet the 
extraordinary demand for its eight introductory ‘* War Studies.”’ 
The articles on the ‘‘ Seventh Regiment”? have created no little 
comment. 


— Over two-thirds, I. may safely say, of American boys, bright 
and active, whom I met at school and college, are now dead having 
been killed either by bad whiskey or worse evils. Many Germans 
then young are still here, however, fat and sluggish from excessive 
beer drinking, and to convert many of them a stomach pump should 
first be used to get the beer out that their minds may be clear to re- 
receive the truth. 


— The schools where chemistry is taught will weleome any new 
text-book which promises to be an improvement. D. ©. Heath & 
Co. are now carrying through the press a new work upon this sub- 
ject by Prof. James H. Shepard, of the Ypsilanti High School. 
It is a book of experiments and deductions of facts and principles 
from them. We commend this book to the careful attention of all 
teachers of chemistry. 

— General Eaton, U. S. Commissioner of Education, has issued 
a pamphlet of six pages, giving a full program of the international 
congress at Havre, Sept. 6-10. The topies discussed included 
** Manual Training in Primary Schools,’’ ‘‘ Salaries of Instructors, 
Male and Female, in Different Countries,’’ ‘‘ Normal Schools,” 
ete. The conference, banquet, excursion upon the water, ete., were 
all at the expense of the city. 

— The librarians of the country have an organization called The 
American Library Association. They have just closed their an- 
nual session at Lake George. The president is Justin Winsor, of 
Harvard ; the secretary is Melvil aman of Columbia College ; 
the treasurer is James L. Whitney, of the Boston Public Library. 
Various papers were read, and reports made during several days, 
and much work accomplished which will materially aid the schools 
of the country and the general cause of education. God bless the 
librarians! 

— The origin of the sign ‘‘$”’’ for the American dollar is ac- 
counted for in this way. The American dollar is taken from the 
Spanish dollar, and the sign is to be found, of course, in the associ- 
ations of the Spanish dollar. On the reverse side of a Spanish dol- 
lar is a presentation of the pillars of Hercules, and round each 
pillar is a scroll, with the inscription, ‘* Plus ultra.’’ This device,, 
in the course of time, has degenerated into the sign which stands at 
present for American as well as Spanish dollars,—$. The scroll 
round the pillars represents the two serpents sent by Juno to destroy 
Hereules in his cradle.— Boston Journal. 

— There are about 4,000,000 boys in the United States from 10 
to 16 years of age. Set before these young people a high aim and 
purpose in life, and you develop a healthful ambition to meet and 
overcome the obstacles with which all young men have to contend. 
Among the influences to this end none are more helpful than good 
books, which inculcate by force of notable example the worth of 
patient industry, strict adherence to integrity, and the adoption of 
Christian principle as the elements of success. Mrs. Sarah K. Bol- 
ton has written a book that fully meets these requirements, enti- 
tled Poor Boys Who Became Famous. It contains short biograph- 
ical sketches of George Peabody, Michael Faraday, Samuel John- 
son, Admiral Farragut, Horace Greeley, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Garibaldi, President Lincoln, and other noted persons who, from 
humble circumstances, have risen to fame and distinction, and left 
behind an imperishable record. 

— The Boston correspondent of The Inter-Ocean, of Chicago, 
says that ‘‘an enterprising young journalist suddenly conceived an 
idea that he believed would make him famous. This inspiration 
was that he would engage Dr. Holmes and Miss Sarah Orne Jewett 
to talk, and have the conversation reported by a stenographer, on 
which he would sell it to the journal so fortunate as to pay his price. 
Filled with zeal he laid this brilliant scheme before the autocrat, 
who smiled benignantly down upon the originator of the suggestion. 
‘O, I could not think of it,’ he replied; * you see I don’t talk to 
state what I know, but to find out what I know. Now if you had 
a hose you would feel all around and sprinkle a great deal of grass, 
it may be, in finding your point,’ he said; ‘ but agun must be aimed 
at a mark and go off only once. That would be fatal to conversa- 
tion. Talking is like the hose. You feel all around to find out 
what you do think.’ ” 

— Lieut. George M. Stoney, commanding the Alaska exploring 
expedition, reports from St. Michaels, Alaska, June 30, that, after 
leaving Ounalaska, on June 9, he visited the new voleano on Boges- 
loo Island, and found the only changes since last year’s visit to be 
a less discharge of smoke and steam, and a small point making off 
from the northeast end of the new voleano. The birds had begun 
nesting in the new voleano. The party reached St. Michaels on 
June 26, after encountering heavy ice to the westward of St. Law- 
rence Island. At St. Michaels Lieutenant Stoney secured nearly 
all the far clothing required, also eighteen good dogs and three 
good teams. The dogs cost about $1.50 each in exchange for trade 
goods. An interpreter was also engaged and shipped as an ordi- 
nary seaman. Lieutenant Stoney intended taking with him two 
natives as drivers and the wife of one of them. He expected to 
start at once for St. Lawrence Bay, and thence to proceed to Ho- 
tham Inlet. All on board the schooner ‘* Viking ’’ were well and 
showed great interest in the work ahead of them. 


—Mr. Robert Craske, who has been engaged for more than 
thirty years as a teacher of geometry in connection with Cambridge 
University in England, and who believes it to be of all studies the 
most improving to the mind, is desirous of forming a school of 
geometry among the young men of Boston during the coming fall 
and winter. “Mr. Craske will use for a text-book the Geometry of 
Euclid and Archimedes. He does not think that any school of 
geometry could prosper unless its foundation were made to rest on 
that immortal work. As most of the expected members will prob- 
ably be engaged in other occupations during the day, the meetings 


will of course take place in the evening. As the first session may 
be regarded as more or less of an experimental character, there will 
be no charge to the members for instruction during that period. 
Young persons wishing to become members will apply to Mr. 
William A. Reed, 527 East Fourth St., South Boston, who will act 
as secretary. The sum of two dollars to meet the expense of rent 
and a few minor charges will be payable by each member when he 
receives his card of membership. It is desired that members should 
not be much above twenty years of age. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL, except as ex. 
ressed in the editorial columns or over his signature. He cannot promise 
© return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Correspondents 
should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns imperatively demands it- 


“NEW CLASSIFICATION OF STATES.” 
BY REV. WILBUR F. CRAFTS, 


Your correspondent, who thinks my proposed classification of 
states nearly the same as that of the geography he quotes, must 
have read my letter very hastily. I knew the name ‘ Central 
States’’ was used in a certain way in a geography or two, but I 
applied it differently to central northern states only. Its application, 
in any case, is not generally agreed upon. Only this week the New 
York Christian Advocate editorially asks for some classification of 
states by which Chicago would cease to be miscalled a western and 
St. Paul a northwestern city. The geography quoted, in my judg- 
ment, makes a mistake as great as if it had tried to break up the 
old dual classification of Bible books into Old Testament and New 
Testament to substitute a threefold division, the second of which 
would include the last of the Old Testament books and the first of 
the New, when it seeks to substitute for the dual division of our 
states into “‘northern’’ and ‘‘southern’’ (which division geog- 
raphers must retain in order to enable pupils to understand the 
saddest and grandest events of our first century’s history), a threé- 
fold division from north to south of ‘‘eastern,’’ ‘‘ central,’’ and 
** western’ states, which would be excellent if there were not his- 
toric reasons against it. I believe prohibition is to bridge the chasm 
between North and South and make our future political divisions 
national, not sectional, but our historians cannot be understood with- 
out the retention in our geographies of this historic dual division. 
My proposed classification, then, more fully, would be,— 

I. Northern States.—1. New England. 2. Middle Atlantic 
States: N. Y., N. J., Pa. 3. Central Northern States: (1) East 
Central States (east of Mississippi river): O., Mich., Ind., IL, 
Wis. ; (2) West Central States (west of Mississippi river) ; Minn., 
Ta., Dak. Ter., Neb., Kas. 4. Western States: (1) Interior 
Western States: N. Mex. Ter., Colo., Wy. Ter., Mon. Ter., Idaho 
Ter., Utah Ter., Ariz. Ter., Nevada;,(2) Pacific States: Cal., 
Ore., Wash. Ter. 

II. Southern States.— 1. Southeastern States (east of Mississippi 
river): (1) South Atlantic States: Del., Md., Va., N. C., S. 
Ga., Fla: (2) Eastern Gulf States: Ala., Miss; (3) Interior South- 
eastern States: Tenn., Ken., W. Va. 2. Southwestern States 
(west of Mississippi river): (1) Western Gulf States: La., Tex. ; 
(2) Interior Southwestern States: Ind. Ter., Ark., Mo. 

New York, Sept. 19, 1885. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
A RONDEAU. 


Please explain what is a Rondeau. 

Ans.—The Rondeau is a poem of thirteen lines, with but two 
rhymes, eight of one and five of the other, in a rigidly prescribed 
order, as follows: the Ist, 2nd, 5th, 6th, 7th, 9th, 10th, and 13th 
rhyme alike; also, the 3d, 4th, Sth, 11th, and 12th rhyme the same. 
The first four syllables are repeated as an unrhymed refrain after 
the eighth line, and also at the end. W. B. T. 


POPULAR PROVERBS, 


Will some of your readers be good enough to give the ten most 
famous proverbs now in common use among our aaael* - 
Ans.—The following are probably the most popular in the South : 

The early bird catches the worm. 

A bad workman quarrels with his tools. 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

A drowning man will catch at a straw. 

A fool and his money are soon parted. 

While there’s life there’s hope. 

Too many cooks spoil the broth. 

Money makes the mare go. 

A penny saved is a penny earned. 

Time and tide wait for no man. 

The above are probably the ten best known proverbs in the coun- 
try. I append a few others, arranged alphabetically, that are almost 
as popular : 

guilty conscience needs no accuser. 

All is not gold that glitters. 

All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 

Forewarned is forearmed. 

A miss is as good as a mile. 

Anything for a quiet life. ; 

A rolling stone gathers no moss, and a setting hen never gets fat, 

A small spark makes a great fire. 

A stitch in time saves nine. 

As you sow, so shall you reap. 

A tree is known by its fruit. 

Beggers have no right to be choosers. 

Better late than never. 

Birds of a feather flock together. 

Care killed a cat. ; 

Cheating play never thrives, and a dead dog never dies, 

Cut your coat according to your cloth. 

Every dog has its day. 

Every one for himself ; God for us all. 

Faint heart ne’er won fair lady. 

Give the devil his due. 

God helps those who help themselves. 

He doesn’t know B from a bull’s foot. 

Hell is paved with good intentions. 

I can see as far into a millstone as the picker. — 

If the cap fit, wear it. ' 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody any good, 

Every tub on its own bottom. 

Man proposes, God disposes. 

New sweep clean. 

Nothing venture, nothing win. 

Set a thief to catch a thief. 

Take time by the forelock. 

There’s no fool like an old fool. 

The list could be continued ad infinitum. but those mentioned 


are probably the best known. W. GC. WHITAKER. 
Mobile, Ala., Sept, 1885, 
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One of the best things a teacher can do in these autumnal 
days, is to interest the pupils in good reading, and to this 
end to devise some definite plan of guiding and directing 
their choice of books, and their taste in the selection of 
reading matter. 


Wov tp that all the ministers of the whole land would 
set apart one Sabbath in October for preaching to par- 
ents concerning their duties to their children in re- 
lation to the schools. And every one of them should 
reiterate the following from Dr. Hertel on ‘“ Overpres- 
sure:” “Children who go to school, and from whom a 
considerable amount of daily work is required, must live 
regularly, and go to bed at proper hours, so that they 
may be fresh for their tasks, otherwise they get little 
good from the teaching.” 


A VERY important truth is conveyed in the tenth chap- 
ter of Rev. Edward Thring’s little book on the Theory 
and Practice of Teaching. This chapter has this head- 
ing: “Tue Practice or Teacutne.” Its motto is: 
Quis custodiat ipsos custodes? The following is the whole 
chapter : 

“‘ Nothing has been said about the Masters. 

“The writer is a Master, and knows their difficulties 


too well. 

“No scientific man has ever yet been found to dissect 
himself. 

“ But as long as teaching is impossible there can be no 
teachers.” 


THE question of over-pressure in schools, which is agi- 
tating the minds of the good people of Europe, is one 
which should receive careful attention in America. It 
would be well for all superintendents and principal teach- 
ers to give the subject special consideration, particularly 
in reference to the studies of girls from thirteen to eight- 
een years of age. Dr. Crichton-Browne, in the introduction 
to Dr. Hertel’s book on Overpressure in High Schools in 
Denmark, has the following remark: “Every physician 
of authority who has approached this subject in England 
and America has made virtually the same ‘claim with 
Hertel, for a reduction and careful regulation of brain 
labor for girls from thirteen to sixteen years of age.” 


INDIAN education is attracting more and more the most 
thoughtful attention of the best thinkers. Educators and 
patriots alike vie with each other in striving to educate 
the aborigines, in the spirit of that remark recently so 
frankly made by President Cleveland, when he said to 
President Ladd of the University of New Mexico: “Tell 
the Indian children in your institution that I desire noth- 
ing so much for them as that they should obtain an edu- 
cation, so that they may be fitted to be citizens, for this 
is what we intend to make of them.” 


The schools of Hampton, Carlyle, Santa Fé, and Sa- 
lem, are doing more to solve the Indian problem than the 
whole United States Army. Let the government receive 
full praise for its efforts to protect the Indians and to deal 
honestly by them. Let the white man’s cattle speedily 
leave the Indian lands. Let the schools educate the In- 
dian youth of promise. Let the general government take 
the necessary steps to abolish tribal relations and to treat 
every Indian as an individual, and in due time make a 
citizen of him, and before politicians are ready for it the 
Indian problem will be solved. The answer is already 


plain. 


The Puritan has beaten the Genesta. 
The 


“HurrAn! 
The Yankee yacht has outsailed the British cutter. 


-| America’s Cup, after thirty-four years’ stay in this coun- 


try is still to remain here. The foreigner fails to secure 


the coveted prize.” 

“Yes, Yankee skill has proved superior to British 
workmanship. The American centerboard has run away 
from the English cutter. But how did it happen?” 

“Oh, of course it was the sterling common sense de- 
rived from Yankee tact and experience. Your boasted 
scholarship, and schools, and colleges had nothing to do 
with it. By the way, I wonder who is this Mr. Burgess, 
who designed the Puritan. Some unlearned shipbuilder, 
who can seareely write his name, I venture.” 

“No, by no means. Mr. Edward N. Burgess, the de- 
signer of this yacht, is a Boston boy, educated in the Bos- 
ton schools, and a graduate of Harvard College. He is a 
regular book-worm, and his specialty is natural history. 
He will name more bugs in an hour than you can shake 
a stick at. He is and has been for a long time active in 
the Massachusetts Natural History Society.” 

“ Well, well! that is strange, but then it only happened 
so. His fine yacht could not have sailed itself. The 
Yankee tact and experience was in Captain Crocker, the 
Cape Cod skipper, who put his brains against the skill of 
Captain Carter, who has sailed the Genesta since she was 
built.” 

“So, it is clear that brains did it. Brains and skill,— 
learning and experience. The scholarship of the builder 
and the skill and experience,—the ‘large, round-about 
common sense,’ as Dr. Johnson called it,—of the skipper.” 

“Well, hurrah for Boston, and Harvard, and the 
schools, and the universal Yankee Nation!” 

“ Well, I will ‘hurrah’ for the Puritan. As Dr. Wil- 
liam Everett said at Hingham, last week, ‘The Puritan 
was the best man, and the Puritan is the best boat.” 


Tue Catholic bishop of Boston, with the more thought- 
ful section of his clergy and sensible parishioners, disclaim 
responsibility for the recent movement by which perhaps 
a thousand Catholic women have been brought forward, 
with a good deal of newspaper parade, as voters,—osten- 
sibly to protect the rights of Catholie children in the pub- 
lic schools. The bishop, of course, would prefer the Euro- 
pean system of subsidizing denominational schools by the 
state, but, as that is impossible under our school system, 
he makes no special complaint, and intimates, in a fatherly 
way, that these geod women are being led on a crusade 
by a set of sharp male politicians. At the bottom, this 
appears to be all there is of the matter. A very few rest- 
less gentlemen are very eager to serve the city on the 
school committee or the board of supervisors. Being 
members of one of the dozen religious bodies of Boston, 
it seems to them a shrewd thing to raise a sectarian issue 
and persuade a thousand well-meaning Catholic mothers 
and sisters that something is going to happen to their dar- 
lings so alarming that they should straightway go to the 
polls and vote, or “be voted,” by these eminent leaders 
of reform. Now every woman in Boston, legally qualified, 
has a right to vote for school committee, and should vote. 
But we are sure that the business of organizing voters, of 
either sex, on the sectarian line, is in the last degree mis- 
chievous and disreputable. If it clearly appears before 
December that a set of Catholic or any other church poli- 
ticians is working a “machine” to pack the school board 
with sectarian partisans, more than one thousand sensible 
men who rarely vote can be trusted to bury this move- 
ment under a storm of ballots as nnmerous as the snow- 
flakes. Woman suffrage is on trial here, and, with the 
best hopes from this direction, we suggest that the habit, 
in certain quarters, of rushing into rings and cliques to 


push special interests in the schools to radical issues, where 
the greatest moderation is needed, is no improvement on 
the average use of the ballot by man. The one policy 
that will destroy the public school is to load it with fune- 
tions outside the common educational work, in which all 
good people can unite and make it the battle-ground for 
sectarian, social, industrial, political, and reformatory fac- 
tions, who should wage their conflicts outside. 


Tuer Boston Herald of Sunday, Sept. 20, breaks out in 
a new place in its rancorous misrepresentation of the public 
schools of the city. It parades a story that the secretary 
of an employment organization in this city had an appli- 
cation for a general clerk in an insurance office, and twenty 
boys, averaging fifteen years of age, graduates of the 
grammar and high schools of Boston, failed in the require- 
ments, which are represented as being fairly within the 
ability of a well-schooled boy of fifteen. Thereupon ensues 
a long column of the wholesale impeachment of the public- 
school system of the city, for which The Herald seems to 
have a patent. For the past two years, on the slightest 
pretext, this flood of vituperation has been let loose, the 
intent evidently being to convince the readers of The 
Herald, and especially the Boston readers, that they are 
spending more than one million dollars annually on a 
system of public instruction which one set of critics de- 
nounces as “godless,” and the scientific cynic rejects 
as “rot.” 

Now, in our humble judgment, it would require a more 
“reliable gentleman” than the ordinary secretary of a 
Boston employment society, and a more fair-minded com- 
mentator than the educational scribbler of The Herald, to 
back up this overwhelming accusation, involving teachers, 
supervisors, school board, superintendent, the educational 
public,—in fact everybody, save the educational Jupiter 
on Olympus in one Boston newspaper. Suppose this 
charge were followed up. Who is this secretary? He 
evidently doesn’t know that boys cannot graduate from 
Boston high schools at fifteen, or thereabouts. Why 
should he expect that a general advertisement would bring 
anything but the drift of incompetence which always 
rushes at such a call? Why did he not consult some reli- 
able master who could have given him the names of 
twenty of his boys, all of whom would have been fairly 
qualified? And what was actually required by the in- 
surance company? There is a large class of such people 
who seem to think a public school a failure unless it turns 
out a boy, at fifteen, competent to do the expert work of 
a bank or insurance clerk ; and, failing of this, the school 
is a humbug. 

And does The Herald critic contend that any system of 
public or other instruction, dealing with all sorts and con- 
ditions of boys involved in the distracting and demoral- 
izing life of a city like ours, can insure first-class business 
capacity for the most responsible positions? A city like 
Boston is swarming with trained people from all countries 
and states, and thousands of graduates of our city schools, 
who would be run down in the fierce competition that 
rages like fire around every vacancy, would succeed, in the 
moderate way in which nine-tenths of every generation 
gets on. By the time the investigation we suggest is fin- 
ished it will be seen that the lever with which The Herald 
proposes to hoist the schools prys over a fulerum which is 
only a fallacy. At the best showing the assumption is 
that all the twenty thousand boys in Boston schools can 
be made, at fifteen, competent insurance clerks, whereas 
success in the business life of a great city is so difficult 
that four-fifths who enter it invariably go to the wall. 


When The Herald can formulate any scheme by which 
the fifty thousand school children of Boston, on the whole, 
can be more effectually aided in becoming, not sharp in- 
surance clerks, but intelligent, moral, and industrious 
American citizens, we shall be ready to listen. The pro- 
posal, just now, is to copy the schools of the smaller cities 
and villages, —which are simply less thorough, —of the 
same kind. One suggestion is made,—to concentrate power 
in a superintendent. We think more power might wisely 
be lodged here. But how, with such a fog-bank settled 
down upon the educational public, can the ablest superin- 
tendent, though a despot, work this mighty change? One 
avenue of escape alone appears. Make the educational 
critic of The Herald educational emperor of Boston, with 


* power to act.” 
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THE FEDERAL AID QUESTION IN KEN- 


TUCKY. 


The teachers of the State of Kentucky had a glorious 
Fourth of July on the last recurrence of that national 
holiday. ‘They were in session in Lexington, July 2, 3, 
and 4. Onthe third they discussed at considerable length 
a report upon Federal Aid. The report was presented 
hy the Hon. W. M. Beckner. Before reading the report 
Judge Beckner made “a few preliminary remarks,” in 


which he said : 

«Virginia made a free gift of the southwest territory 
to the Federal Government. The public domain has 
heen sold, and the proceeds are now in the Federal treas- 
ury. Out of these, and the surplus against which there 
‘no claim, let provision be made for a system of free 
<chools, that will give our children the opportunities en- 
‘oved in other States of this Union. Massachusetts is 
dhe noblest model of a free enlightened commonwealth 
that this world has ever known. | This may startle sec- 
tional prejudice, but we all know it to be true. How has 
she reached this proud eminence? Mainly through her 
free schools ; and why cannot we have schools as good ? 
Chiefly because we have so much less property to be 
taxed. Massachusetts has about the same number of 
children as Kentucky, and only a few more people. But 
her taxable valuation is more than sixteen hundred mil- 
lions, whilst in Kentucky we have only three hundred and 
fifty millions. The per capita in Massachusetts is about 
fifteen dollars, whilst here it is only one dollar and fifty- 
five cents. ‘To raise ten times as much money on only a 
little more than one-fifth as much property would make 
our taxes too mighty to be borne.” 

This is certainly sensible talk. It is also right to the 
point. There is no mincing the matter, and there need 
be no misunderstanding of the Judge’s position. More- 
over, he defends National Aid upon the right grounds. 

The report was brief and equally as direct as the pre- 


liminary speech. It says: 

“ Blair has successfully met the emergency in the Sen- 
ate. Let us hope that a Kentuckian will rise to the 
height of the great cause in the House, and not only cover 
himself with glory, but render his country a service of 
inestimable value. The Blair bill takes illiteracy as a 
basis for the distribution of Federal aid. This covers 
the entire ground. The whole need no physician. If 
medicine is to be administered, it should be to those who 
are sick.” 

The report closes as follows : 

“Illiteracy, as a basis, will take the money to those sec- 
tions where it is needed. The main work of Federal aid 
will be to furnish the means wherewith to establish sys- 
tems of common schools in regions where they are not 
now appreciated, or where the people cannot afford them. 
Once organized, and a generation brought up under their 
influence, they will never be abandoned. The communi- 
ties that have enjoyed them will be so confirmed in intel- 
ligence, thrift, and energy that its citizens will not give 
up a blessing, even if its burden should, for awhile, be 
oppressive. The proposition is so plain that we do not 
see room for further discussion. Federal aid is a cer- 
tainty of the future. It will most nearly answer its pur- 
pose by being distributed on the basis of illiteracy, which 
is the disease that it will come to heal.” 

The discussion upon this report was long, animated, 
and interesting. Some fundamental principles were 
clearly stated. _One gentleman said : 

“Judge Beckner has alluded to an unfortunate position 
taken by some, that the taking of this money from the 
treasury and using it for the education of our children 
will place us in the attitude of paupers. This is not so. 
The point is this: the money is first taken from the peo- 
ple, in the form of taxes levied for certain purposes. The 
supply exceeds the demand, and the surplus money is left 
in the treasury. Now this is to be taken out and returned 
to the people for the education of their children. There 
Is no tendency in this to pauperize.” 

The same gentleman quoted from Scottish history, and 

inquired ; 
_ “Why did not Scotland, once besotted by illiteracy and 
Intoxication, and borne down under the domination of 
landed proprietors, grow more degraded under the reign 
of her free schools? On the contrary, her system of 
education has made her people one of the grandest among 
the people of the world. Has not Massachusetts for more 
than two hundred years practiced this policy of educating 
with public money? And the effect has been to make 
her the noblest State in this Union. ‘The necessity is 
"pon us as a people to take hold of this matter. There 
's no danger to parental responsibility.” 

The great difficulty, however, seemed to be somehow 
onnected with the bugbear of States’ rights. Colonel 
Hodges made a speech upon this report, which is so brief, 
‘0 wise, and so clear that we quote it in full : 

“I should be very much gratified if we could get this 


convention unanimously to adopt the report presented by 
Judge Beckner. I look upon it as the most important 
that has yet come before this convention. I look upon 
it as clearly stated, covering all the ground, urging the 
consideration of the points of the question, and impress- 
ing about everything that we could with propriety present 
to the legislature. It is a question that has caused a 
great deal of anxiety. The matter came before the last 
legislature, and was there brought up and discussed. At 
that time there were gentlemen in connection with that 
committee who were afraid to take action, that dare not 
risk a violation of states’ rights. We hope there is no 
man or woman, no teacher, who deems it necessary to 
work for the purpose of protecting states’ rights. 

* That this report be adopted, I believe to be the sense 
of this convention. The government had thrown upon 
its hands at one time nearly six millions of illiterate peo- 
ple. They are increasing with great rapidity; and it is 
all important that they should be educated. They have 
now increased to nearly seven millions. It is a wise 
position to take, that of educating them, and making citi- 
zens of them, and making them worthy of the great 
country in which they live. 

“Tf we fall back on the old states’ rights doctrine we 
may be driven to the wall. If we fall back on the sug- 
gestiot here made, that when these millions are dis- 
tributed we shall give the south a sense of pauperism, we 
make a mistake, in my judgment. Seven millions of un- 
educated people to be made citizens of! They have 
taken~edueation to a greater extent, they have made 
greater progress than any other people on the face of the 
earth, and we need that money for that purpose. I 
would like very much to see this resolution adopted and 
sent to the legislature as the unanimous voice of this 
convention.” 

The report was adopted by the Association. This was 
one of the largest conventions of teachers ever held in 
that state, and the committee may well be believed when 
they call this “one of the most remarkable educational 
meetings ever assembled in Kentucky.” On the next 
day, upon the National Holiday, when fifty million peo- 
ple were celebrating the one hundred and tenth anni- 
versary of American Independence, another committee 
reported ‘On the Uses of Federal Aid.” In this report 
we find the following : 

“ Surely the Federal Government ought to be willing 
to intrust to the states the privilege of using this fund as 
desired, with the provision that it is to be expended for 
tuition purposes in the common schools. Any other as- 
sumption would indicate that the Government had no con- 
fidence in the states which form the Government.” 

This report concludes as follows: 

“We take it for granted that Federal aid will soon be 
proffered to the states. There is little doubt of this fact. 
We hope, confidently, that tlte tiiae will soon arrive when 
from Maine to Texas, from Virginia to California, there 
will be no cloud of ignorance, but that all people in this 
great Republic may enjoy the inestimable privileges of a 
cultured enlightenment. 

“‘ Education is the safeguard of the Republic. To it 
alone must we look for a defence against crime, com- 
munism, and the calamities of ignorance. It is the 
beacon star of hope, shining brightly in the sky of man’s 
existence. ‘ Bright and fixed as the rock-built lighthouse 
on the stormy ocean, it will abide a perpetual beacon to 
attract the benighted mariner to a haven of safety and 
of peace.’ ” 

We have given space for the above extracts and com- 


ments in the belief that they will be read with great in- 
terest by patriotic citizens in all portions of the country. 
Further comment upon them seems unnecessary, and we 


commend them to the careful consideration of our readers. 
There are other portions of the doings of this conven- 

tion to which we would like to call attention, and which 

possibly may be considered in a subsequent number. 


DRIFT. 


— The good people who have been deploring the wreck of young 
womanhood in the new experiment of the higher education, are 
now permitted to dry their tears. In the sixteenth report of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics and Labor, Mr. Carroll D. 
Wright, commissioner, presents a most interesting table of informa- 
tion concerning the physical effects of a college education on girls. 
The result is a triumphant vindication of the essential healthful ness 
of this new departure in education. By elaborate statistics. cover- 
ing every aspect of the question, it is shown that the failare of 
health which can justly be charged upon college life is no greater 
than among young women in other occupations, or In no occupation 
in general society. ‘The people with the best opportunities for ac- 
curate knowledge have always asserted this. But popular prejudice 
against educated women, nursed by several classes of people who 
look with disfavor on a college career for girls, has made this the 
seapegoat for all the numerous sanitary sins of American superior 
young womanhood. The average of health among the girl students 
of American colleges, to-day, is far better than among the college 
boys of the last generation. With suitable reforms in the physical 
training of girls in the home, and a cooling off in the fiery zeal for 
social dissipation, there is no reasonable doubt that our young 
women would graduate from a sensible college course with as little 


peril to health as young men. There have probably been a dozen 
cases of collapse of health from excessive indulgence in summer 


recreations, this year, where one girl has been prostrated by school 
work, 


— Miss Helen M. Ludlow, for many years one of the leading 
teachers at Gen. Armstrong’s Hampton school, is writing readable 
letters from Dakota, whither she has gone to escort twenty-eight 
Indian boy and girl graduates to their old homes. A most impor- 
tant point in the experiment at Hampton and Carlisle is the out- 
come of their excellent work when their graduates have returned to 
their old life. Can the few who are thus trained to civilization 
stand up against the double temptation of savage life and the more 
infamous barbarism of the ‘‘mean white man’ of the border ? 
Miss Ludlow’s observation confirms other testimony, that about as 
large a proportion of these Indian youth turn out well as of the 
white graduates of our male and female colleges. But the full ef- 
fect of this work can never be attained until the government insists 
on dissolving the absurd tribal relation and making of the Indian a 
common citizen, with such protection, for a generation, as will in- 
sure him a fair chance among other Americans. The people of the 
United States cannot be lashed up to a sentimental, religious, or 
any other permanent sympathy with any set of people who demand 
protection while living in a style that went out centuries ago. Pa- 
triarchalism, whether in the old slave era or now in Utah; orient- 
alism in Chinatown; Bohemian barbarism on the western cattle- 
ranch, and the tribal government of the Indian, belong together ; 
and all efforts to help the red man will be baffled by himself, even 
more than by his enemies, until our common American citizenshi 
is found good enough for him also. We hope to live long enoug 
to see Gen. Armstrong Secretary of the Interior, with full swing to 
carry out the broad and beneficent policy toward the Indian of 
which he isthe most eminent and practical advocate, 


— A delegation from New Mexico was recently permitted an in- 
terview with President Cleveland, since his return from Washing- 
ton, and also with the chief officials of the Indian Bureau. The 
views and purposes of the present administration, thus incidentally 
learned, with reference to the education of the Indians of this 
country, are of special interest to those concerned with this long 
agitated question. President Cleveland inquired particularly about 
Indian schools in New Mexico and the Indian Territory, commend- 
ing the recent efforts made for industrial education for Indians in 
Santa Fé. He had noticed, with great interest, the effect of the 
labors of missionaries in the territories, to change the social condi- 
tions, and plant institutions that strongly affected the character of 
the future states. He was convinced of the great value to the 
country of the earliest missions, as well as of those more re- 
cent. The President advocated the saving rather than the slaying 
of the Indians. He expressed sentiments entirely averse to that 
merciless and barbarous saying, so often thoughtlessly uttered in 
the east, as well as in the west, that ‘‘ the only good Indian is the 
dead one,’’— a sentiment which lowers one to the savage character 
it condemns. The President believes they must be treated like 
others, and educated for their duties. ‘* Te/l your Indian pupils,’ 
said President Cleveland, ‘‘ that I desire nothing so a that 
they may be educated, and fit themselves to become citizens, which is 
what we intend to make of them.” The delegation thanked him for 
such a message to those who have recently begun to learn in Ameri- 
ean schools, and also to experience not only the power of the Unit- 
ed States to restrain, and punish, and move from one reservation to 
another, while feeding and clothing them, but also, as recently, to 
protect them in their personal rights, and save their grazing lands 
from the rapacious herds of the white man. 


— There is nothing like cold statistics to promote the ‘‘ shrink _ 
age ’’ of certain pompous theories which whole classes of people get 
to repeating, until it is charitable to suppose they believe their own 
statements. Of late we have been treated to frequent and bitter 
homilies on the decay of the old family life in New England, with 
especial attention called to the fact that divorce is almost unknown 
among the parishoners of one church, and that chastity is in some 
way monopolized by the women of one of the several ‘‘ nationali- 
ties’’ now included in the Hub. The Rey. Mr. Duganne, late 
minister at large in Lowell, Mass., reveals in his late report a con- 
dition of affairs on which even ‘* easy divorce ’’ would seem to be a 
decided improvement,—a habit among the manufacturing popula- 
tion of separating and remarrying at will, often with the most cruel 
abandonment of wives and children. Over a hundred such cases 
are reported in two years, of which less than one-third were found 
among the lowest grade of ‘* native American,’’ and more than two- 
thirds from the recent foreign population,—a majority of all from 
that class who have been held up by their clergy in saintly contrast 
to the loose and pestilent Yankee. It is neither justice nor good 
taste, in this way, to flood the land with malicious and false tattle 
against a section of our country, one of whose chief distinctions in 
history will be its wise, generous, and effective dealing with the pro- 
digious influx of poverty and ignorance from abroad within the 
past fifty years. 


— The problem now before the managers of all southern schools, 
as elsewhere, is how to secure first-class teachers. One of the larg- 
est teachers’ agencies in the country states that the demand for 
teachers, trained in Normal schools, is greater than the supply, and 
it is constantly increasing. The school authorities in Charlotte, N. 
C., under the superintendency of Hon. J. 'T. Mitchell, has attempt- 
ed to solve this problem by establishing a Normal training school, 
and has placed our well known correspondent, Mrs. Eva D. Kel- 
logg, at its head. This school made a very successful opening on 
the 16th inst. The committee say in the circular which they have 
issued: ‘* The classes will not be confined to the young and inex- 
perienced alone, but some of them will be arranged for old teachers 
seeking higher and better qualifications. The means of training 
will consist of study, recitation, reading, lectures, observation prac- 
tice, criticism, ete. The pupil-teachers will be expected to teach 
in the different class rooms, under the direction and subject to the 
criticism of the critic teachers. The benefits to be received by 
those taking this course are beyond estimate. Aside from increased 
efficiency, they will be put in the direct way of obtaining positions, 
New positions and vacancies in the city schools will be supplied from 
this department, and well-qualified members will be recommended 
to the school authorities abroad, who are constantly inquiring for 
teachers able to teach according to the modern methods of instruc- 
tion.” It may very readily be predicted that this school, under 
such able management, will not only achieve a great success, but 
will prove an example for others to imitate. 


— The people of New Hampshire may be heartily congratulated 
on the act of their legislature, abolishing the clumsy, old-time sys- 
tem of district schools; substituting the township system in its 
place. The one considerable advantage of New England school- 
keeping is still the township system of local government, whereby 
great numbers of towns, of less than ten thousand population, may 
practically adopt and work the graded system which has revolu- 
tionized the educational life of the city. The county, in many 
portions of the country, seems too large and unmanageable for the 
most effective handling of public school machinery. If, now, the 
people of New Hampshire will take the next logical steps,—insiston 
proper grading of schools, more careful selection of teachers, and 
expert supervision,—there is no reason why the ancient fame of the 
Granite State as one of the most notable quarries of strong men and 


noble women should decline. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

Wuittne’s GRADED Music Reaper. Parts First and Second. 
By Charles E. Whiting, formerly teacher of music in the public 
schools of Boston, Newton, Woburn, Dedham, and Melrose, 
Mass. Boston: White, Smith & Co. Price, First Part, 40 
cents; Second Part, 50 cents. 

This admirable series of Music Readers consists of three 
books: The First Part is designed for all primary grades; the 
Second Part for all grammar grades except the highest; and the 
Third Part for the highest grammar grade and the high school. 
The primary book includes excellent lessons on musical notation, 
and songs of the most pleasing and instructive character, in which 
the words and music are adapted to the capacity of the young chil- 
dren to understand and enjoy. Many of the songs are arrange- 
ments from German and English composers; others are original 
with Mr. Whiting, and have been used successfully in the many 
schools under his instruction. 

The second book contains a very thorough course of instruction 
in the first rudiments of music, and prepare the pupils to enter upon 
the more advanced course of instruction in the Third Music Reader. 
This book will be found admirably adapted to use in schools not 
completely graded, and is complete in itself,—for such towns. Mr. 
Whiting has been for years a very successful practical teacher, and 
his suggestions to teachers are very valuable. By heeding his in- 
structions, teachers will be able to make these books admirable 
guides to musical instruction. We heartily commend these books 
to the attention of teachers of the publie schools of the country. 


Uncie Tom’s CABIN; or, Life Among the Lowly. A Story of 
Slavery. By Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of Dred, Oldtown 
Folks, The Minister's Wooing, ete. With an introductory account 
of the work, and a picture of Uncle Tom. In one volume 12mo. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.00. 

The issue of a new cheap edition of this work will be good news 
to the present generation of readers. The original publication of 
this remarkable story was an event in American History as well as 
in American literature. It fixed the eyes of the nation and of the 
civilized world on the evils of slavery, presenting these so vividly 
and so powerfully that the heart and conscience of mankind were 
thenceforth enlisted against them. But, aside from its graphic 
portrayal of slavery, Uncle Tom’s Cabin is a story of thrilling power, 
and abounds in humorous delineations of negro and Yankee char- 
acter. Its extraordinary sale, and its translation into Armenian, 
Bohemian, Danish, Dutch, Finnish, Flemish, French, German, 
Hungarian, Italian, Illyrian, Polish, Portuguese, Romaic, Russian, 
Servian, Spanish, Swedish, Wallachian, and Welsh, attest its uni- 
versal and permanent interest. 


THe NATURAL 
_ mentary Schools. 
Winchell & Co. 

This useful little manual has been prepared by an educator of 
large and varied experience to meet a demand which has grown out 
of the experience of /ire, progressive teachers of arithmetic during 
the last ten years. It eliminates a large part of the matter in the 
common elementary books, which is of no practica/ use to a large 
proportion of the children. The author says, with much trath— 
that *‘ the study of arithmetic is required, not only for its practical 
value, but also because of its supposed disciplinary advantages. 
But while it is not evident that arithmetic has superior advantages 
in the way of discipline, it /s evident that more than one half of the 
labor usually required to flounder through the uncomprehended 
matter of the common text-books is destitute of any valuable disci 
pline or practical advantage.” 

This book takes a long step in the right direction and is suffi- 
ciently exhaustive to furnish all the arithmetical training and prac- 
tical knowledge of numbers needed during the first five or six years 
of school training. It will furnish all the practical and theoretical 
knowledge of arithmetic needed to fit the pupil for any of the com- 
mon employments of life and for more advanced arithmetical and 
mathematical training. While this work furnishes all that any 
pupil need to know of arithmetic, during the first six years of 
school, it also furnishes hints to the teachers as to the best methods 
of teaching it. Nearly all the first part of this book is to be studied 
by the teacher, and the principles taught orally by the use of the 
blackboard and slate. any of the rules and suggestions are nev. 


ARITHMETIC. Specially Prepared for Ele- 
By Z. Richards, A.M. Chieago: S. R. 


Tue Lire or Utysses 8. Grant. By Hon. J. T. Headley. 
New York: E. R. Treat. 656 pages; illustrated; price $2.50, 
The author states that *‘ the object of this book is to present Gen; 

Grant not merely as a great military leader, but by a careful collec- 

tion and faithful narration of facts and events that go to rake up 

his history of his boyhood to his obsequies, to furnish the reader 

with materials for obtaining a correct estimate of his character as a 

man, and of the work he hasdone.’’ The author's estimate of Gen. 

Grant’s character and powers shows that he is a fit man to write 

his life. His statement of the facts which make up the biography, 

and which form incidentally almost a complete history of the Civil 

War are stated clearly, concisely, and with general accuracy. In 

this respect the book shows, not only great study, but a broad mind 

and good judgment. The work is finely printed on good paper, 
and profusely illustrated with wood-cuts and steel engravings. It 
will be widely read. 


AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONS : THE RELATIONS OF THE THREE 
DEPARTMENTS AS ADJUSTED BY A CENTURY. By Horace 
Davis, San Franciseo. Published by N. Murray, Publication 
Agent, Johns Hopkins University. 

This is a pamphlet of 70 pages, in the Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science; Herbert B. Adams, 
Ph.D., editor. It is an exceedingly interesting and scholarly treat- 
ise upon the growth of ideas and the trend of political thought upon 
the important topics treated during the first century of our repub- 
lican government. 


— A new life of Gen. U.S. Grant, by E. E. Brown. i ced 
by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 

— Miss Murfree (*‘ Charles Egbert Craddock’), it is said, is 
hard at work upon a new book. 

— More than 5,000 copies of The Rise of Silas Lapham were 
ordered in advance of publication, and the subsequent sale has been 
very large. 

— General Logan is about to publish a history of th i 
of the civil war in which he pa T Keon-austpehene-Analebe 
the operations at Belmont, Vicksburg, Port Gibson, and Cham- 
pion’s Hill. 

— General Grant's third paper in The Century War Series, a de- 
scription of the battle of Chattanooga, will appear in the November 
Century. The Wilderness article will be printed in one of the 
winter numbers. 

Christmas Every Day,”’ for which his little daugh - 
nished humorous illustrations, 


— The Normal Book Concern, Ladoga, Ind., has ready ‘‘ School 
Helps,”’ No. 2: Civil Government Outlined, by Supt. C. M. Lemon ; 
price, 10 cts. These outlines are admirably designed to shorten the 
course of instruction in civil government, and at the same time give 
a comprehensive knowledge of the subject. 

— DP. Appleton & Co., New York City, have ready The Original 
Drawing Book, No. 1, by Edward L. Chichester, designed to be 
supplementary to Kriisi’s ‘‘ Synthetie Drawing Series.”’ It is to 
be used in connection with systematic class work, and furnishes to 
the pupil, when completed, a story book illustrated by himself. 

— E. Steiger, New York City, has published an admirable paper 
on The Psychological Aspe cts of Education, by Brother Azarias, of 
the Brothers of the Christian Schools, This paper was read be- 
fore the University Convocation of the State of New York, at Al- 
bany, July 11, 1877. It merits a careful reading. 

— Harvest Home is a beautiful Sunday-school exercise for a har- 
vest festival, by our esteemed contributor, Miss Kate L. Brown, 
one of the skillful teachers of Milton. It is published by the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-school Society, Boston. It includes mottoes, recita- 
tions, baskets of corn in ears, grain in heads, grapes in clusters, 
fruit, vegetables, flowers, ete. it is very tastefully and skillfully 
arranged, 

— Edouard Pailleron’s clever comedy of ‘‘ Le Monde ou !’on 
s’ennuie”’ is nearly ready in William R. Jenkins’s excellent Theatre 
Contemporain, and will be published this month. It is strange that 
a translation of this brilliant play has never been seen on our stage, 
as it has been execedingly suecessful wherever played, and is un- 
doubtedly one of the most sparkling of modern comedies. 

— J.S. Ogilvie & Co., 31 Rose street, New York City, have 
ready No. 21 of Oyilvie’s Popular Readings, containing five enter- 
taining stories. All of the stories are printed in large type, with 
handsome colored lithograph cover, also a handsome colored fron- 
tispiece, printed in twelve colors. Price, 30 cents. 

— Among the new English magazines, Longman’s is the only 
one that has been a genuine popular success. *‘* This is a pleasant 
thing for an American to record,’’ says Mr. Brander Matthews in 
a letter to the Book Buyer, ** as Longman’s is the most hospitable 
to American writers of all English magazines.” 

— Root & Tinker, Tribune Building, New York City, have 
published an admirable portrait of Col. Richard M. Hoe, inventor 
of the celebrated Hoe press, in a series of ‘* Men of Mark,’’ which 
include Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, George R. MeKenzie, Cyrus H. Me 
Cormick, James G. Blaine, Jos. G. Batterson, and M. Louis Pas- 
teur; size 19x24 inches, on heavy plate paper; price, 25 cents 
each, postage paid. 

—C. W. Bardeen, editor of The School Bulletin, Syracuse, 
N. Y., has published two admirable papers: One was read by him 
before the New York State Teachers’ Association at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., July 9, 1885, entitled The Teacher’s Commercial 
Value; the other was given before the National Educational As- 
sociation, at Saratoga Springs, July 18, 1885. They are both 
bright and very sensible papers, well worth careful reading. 


— The Kentucky State Teachers’ Association,—Hon. Robert D. 
Allen, president,— has issued a neat pamphlet of ninety es, 
containing a full report of the annual meeting of that body, at Lex- 
ington, July 2-4, 1885. The very fact of publishing such a report 
gives a good idea of the life and activity of the teachers of that 
progressive state. It is seldom that we find a report of a teachers’ 
association so full of vital matter, wide-awake discussion, and ear- 
nest words, although some of it may be very far from good logic 
and sound reasoning. 

— Charles R. Deacon, Philadelphia, has published an exceed- 
ingly useful book by D. B. Waggener. It is entitled Book-Keep- 
ing Simplified; the double-entry system, briefly, clearly, and 
concisely explained; with valuable rules and tables for counting- 
room use; price, $1.00. It presents what, to most persons, is a 
difficult and complex subject,—double-entry book-keeping,—in a 
concise and practical way, readily understood by the ordinary 
business man. 


— E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, have ready the Eulogy of 


(reneral Grant, delivered at Westminster Abbey, London, August 
4, 1885, by Canon Farrar. It will be read with unusual satisfac- 
tion by all Americans. It voices the feelings of England’s best 
men for the great general who fought to save his country with 
hervic courage and bravery, and yet loved peace and hated blood- 
shed. 

— Heads and Faces: How to Study Them, is the title of a work 
now in press by the Fowler & Wells Co., 753 Broadway, New 
York. All claim to know something of how to read character, but 
very few understand all the signs of character as shown in the head 
and face. This work is to be a manual for the people, containing 
200 large octavo pages and nearly two hundred illustration, and 
sold for only 4 cents. This will be ready in a few days, and the 
same house have in press for early publication several other works 
more or less in their special lines. 

— Roberts Brothers, Boston, have ready, Stories of Inventions, 
Told by Inventors, collected and edited by E. E. Hale, completing 
Mr. Hale's series of ** Stories for Boys;’’ price, $1.00. he five 


volumes of this series, by Rev. E. E. Hale, contain the treasures] y 


of many books found in the public and private libraries of the land. 
They have been selected and prepared for the American boys. The 
present volume is one calculated to stimulate boys to carve out for 
themselves the instruments of success in life. Mr. Hale must have 
a very facile pen to be able to accomplish so much in so many de- 
partments of literary work. His deep interest in securing for the 
young good reading is to be highly commended. 

— Harper & Bros., New York, announce as nearly ready, 
Writings and Speeches of Samuel J. Tilden, edited by ie Bige- 
low; Principles of Political Economy, by Simon Neweomb, and 
The Boy’s Books of Battle Lyrics, by Thomas Dunn English, illus- 
trated. They have in press, The Boy Travelers in South America, 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey through Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Paraguay, Argentine Republic, and Chili, with 
Descriptions of Patagonia and Terra del Fuego, and Voyages upon 


the Amanzn. 


— J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 7 East 14th street, New York 
City, have published The Educational Clock Dial, which is a very 
valuable educational aid. It awakens the interest of pupils to a 
very important subject. It consists of a clock face, mounted on a 
suitable support, and having regular clock-hands moving independ- 
ently of each other. The face or circle is about twelve inches in 
diameter, on a mount fourteen inches square, rendering it plainly 
visible in a large school-room. The back contains a series of illus- 
trations and descriptions of the prominent methods used in differ- 
ent ages for marking time. Thus the earliest division of time was 
made by simple observation of the sun, as *‘ sun rise,’’ ‘‘ noon,”’ 
and ‘‘ sun set,’’ noon being later determined by a “‘ noon mark,”’ 
which was the original of the “ dial,’’ ete. The whole piece of a 
paratus renders the teaching of time very simple, as with it the 
young child may move the ca at will, and thus ‘‘learn by do- 
ing,’’ and the illustrations and text on the back afford material for 
instructive talks by the teacher. Mounted on heavy binder’s board, 
re - cloth and varnished ; price, each, $50 cents. ; by mail, 

cen 


— Ginn & Co., Boston, have ready an abridged edition of W),;- 
worth and Hill’s Practical Arithmetic ; price, 85 cents. This edi- 
tion is “* Wentworth and Hill’s Practical Arithmetic’’ reduced ¢, 
244 pages by the omission of some of the more difficult problems 
and topics, so as to make it suitable for grammar schools. The 
problems cover a wide range of subjects, and are particularly 
adapted to general mental discipline, to preparation for higher 
studies, mechanical work, business or professional life. Definitions 
and explanations are made as brief and simple as possible. It is 
not intended that definitions should be committed to memory, but 
that they should be simply discussed by teacher and pupils. The 
last three chapters are, a short chapter on the Metrie System, a 
chapter on Mensuration, and a chapter of Miscellaneous Problems. 
The metric system is treated here, because the great majority of 
grammar school pupils have no time for the subject, while those 
who have can as well learn the system at this stage of their progress 
as earlier. The chapter on Mensuration is suited to the ability of 
beginners. The intention is not to give a system of geometry, but 
to render familiar those notions of geometry that are indispensable 
for practical purposes. This chapter is illustrated and enforced 
by numerous practical examples. The answers are bound in at the 


end of the book. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The azine of Western History ; ilustrated; Vol. I1., No. 5, September: 
Prods Ly ie 4.00a year. This excellent historical magazine has a broad 
field, and is pH nt he it with rare judgment. scholarship, and skill. It 
strikes one at first, however, as a bit comical for states that are yet in the 
first half of their first century of existence to be writing of their ancient his. 
tory, as we might imagine Rome or Athens or Damascus would. A book re- 
cently published bore the title, “The Antiquities of Chicago,” and yet that 
city is now only fifty years from its first settlement. 


— The Westminster Review, for July, published by the Leonard Scott Publi- 
amin Company, 1104 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa., has the following timely 
articles: “Our Life Assurance Companies : ” “The Parsees;" “The Man- 
chester Ship Canal; ” “ Girton College in 1885; ”" “ The Growth of Colonial 
England: British North America; ” “ Dogma in Masquerade;” “ The Weak- 
ness of Russia; ” “George Eliot;” “Church Missions to Mahommedans in 
the Turkish Empire:” “Contemporary Literature: 1. Theology; 2. Phil- 
osophy; 3. Science; 4. History and Biography; 5. Belles Lettres. 


— The Brooklyn Magazine will celebrate its entrance upon its second year 
of publication by appearing in a new and handsome cover with the October 
numoer, from a special design by a leading New York artist. Secretary Ray- 
ard, Julian Hawthorne, Hamilton Fish, Senator Edmunds, E. P. Roe, Joaquin 
Miller, Dr. Hammond, Edward Everett Hale, Prest. Eliot, Francis Parkman, 
General Sherman. ex-Gov. A. B. Cornell, and other distinguished men, will 
contribute to a notable discussion of the question, “‘ Has America Need of a 
Westminster Abbey ?” in the October number. 


— 
— Harper's Magazine for October is a strong number from every point of 
view. tt is isnportant, attractive, and richly illustrated. William Hamilton 
Gibson contributes an instructive paper entitled “ Backyard Studies,” with 
five charming illustrations. In the series of ‘“ Great American Industries,” 
the third paper treats of hop-growing and _ the manufacture of malt liquors, 
and is amply illustrated. George Parsons Lathrop describes the city of Hart- 
cial attention to the “‘ Nook Farm” literary group, consist- 


ford, giving es 
ing o Mark ain, Charles Dudley Warner, and Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. The article is profusely illustrated. It is a matter of curious inter- 


est that two of the poems in this number, “ When Evening Cometh On,” by 
Robert Burns Wilson, and “ When Day Meets Night,” by Charles W. Cole- 
man, Jr., treat the same subject, and are both by southern authors, a Ken- 
tuckian and a Virginian. The editorial departments are well sustained, in- 
eluding a first rate Editor’s Drawer. Harper & Bros., New York; price, 
#4.00 a year; single numbers 35 cents. 


— The October number of the North American Review contains twenty-three 
articles by as many different contributors. There is a very characteristic 

rivate letter from Gen. Grant to his father, written from Milliken’s Bend, 
fast two days before he started inthe Vicksburg campaign. It is contrib- 
uted by Col. Fred. Grant. 


— The Quiver for October has more articles of week-day interest than usual* 
It opens with a spirited poem called ‘A Hero’s Helmet,” to which is given 
the honor of an oe | spirited frontispiece. There is an interesting 
account of Dr. Campbell, an American gentleman who has charge of the 
successful Royal Normal College for the Blind, in England. Theology, fic- 
tion, descriptive articles. poetry, music and Breese are given in pleasing 
variety in this number. Price, 15 cents monthly; $1.50 per year. Cassell & 
Co., New York City. 


— The Magazine of Art for October is an especially fine number, in text and 
illustrations. There are five full-page illustrations, one of which is Whis 
tler’s full length portrait of Poblo Sarasarte, the violinist. The opening 
paper by Claude Phillips, is on that strange Ge: man genius Arnold Bocklin. 
A paper of Granada, by David Hannay, shows by pencil and nthe moor- 
ish beauties of that old Spanish town. Harry V. Barnett continues his sto- 
ries of ‘“‘ The Romance of Art,” selecting the pathetic story of Alexander 
Alberic and Isabella Cunio for his subject, ‘“‘ Current Art” is cleverly dis- 
sected with reproductions of the recent pictures in the Royal Academy and 
Grosvenor Gal aay ; then comes an interesting description of Cosmo Monk- 
house of Burmantofts Faience. Miss A. Mary F. Robinson gives the fouth 
of her Profiles from the French Renaissance, and there is an entertaining 
paper on ** Female Head Gear.” The department of notes is well filled wit 
news and crisp comment. Cassell & Co., New York City; #3.50 a year in ad- 
vance, 


Pppincets Magazine for October opens with a well-written article, by 
E. C. Reynolds, describing the methods of sheep-raising in Texas, and the 
incidental “yy of ranch life in that section. A couple of traveling 
sketches,— “ In a Salt-mine,” by Margery Deane, and “ Roughing it in Pales- 
tine,” by Charles Wood,—are of the usual type. ‘“ The Philosophy of the 
Short Story,’ by Brander Matthews, is the literary article of the number. 
There isa short account of General Grant's visit to Frankfort, with other 
minor papers. Among the stories, *‘ Anthony Calvert Brown,” by P. Deming. 
is in the quaint and simple style characteristic of the author. Price $3.00 
per year. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for October comes laden with entertaining literary 
matter. “* Childhood in English Literature and Art,” by Horace E. Scudder, 
is an article of special value to educators. Oliver Wendell Holmes’ “ The 
New Portfolio,” 19-21, is as brilliant and learned as ever. Charles Dudle 
Warner gives his fourth paper, ‘‘On Horsebrck.” The Contributors’ Club 
treats of “ A Plea for Insight,” “ The Lion and Una.” “ Some Queer South- 
erners,” and ‘Great Losses and Small Gains;” very suggestive articles. 
Price $4.00 per year; single numbers 35 cts. Boston: Hougtiten, Mifflin & Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


ueries! for Sept; terms, 50 cts. a year; or 10 cents a copy, 

Y.: C. B. Sherrill & Co. 

The New Moon for ay meg f terms, $1.00 a year; 10 cents a number. 

une oon Pub. Co. 4 
acmillan’s azine for September; price one shilling. London anc 

New York: Macmillan & Co. 


Buffalo, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Story of Greece; by Prof. James A. Harrison; price $1.50....Plutarch’s 
Lives; selected and edited by John 8S. White, LL.D.; illustrated; in 2 vols.; 
rice #2.50... The Histories of Herodotns; selected and edited by John 8. 
hite, LL.D.; illustrated; in 2 vols.; price $2.50....The Science of Busi- 
ness; by Roderick H. Smith: price $1.25....The American Caucus System; 
by George W. Lawton; price #1.25....Representative’s Essays; price $2.00. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. For sale by Estes & Lauriat. 
A Practical Arithmetic; by G. A. Wentworth, A.M., and Rev. Thomas Hill, 
D.D., LL.D.; price, 85 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. : 
The Study of Political Economy: ” J. Lawrence Laughlin, Ph.D....Why 
We Believe the Bible; by J. P. T. Ingraham, 8.T.D....A Vagrant Wife; a 
novel ; by Florence Warden; price 25 cts....The Old Doctor; by John Vance 
Cheney; price 50 cts. New York; D. Appleton & Co. ‘ 
Alden’s Cyclopedia of Universal Literature; Vol. I.; price 60 cts. New 
York: John B. Alden. 
Aspects of Education; by Brother Azarias. New York: 
eiger. 
Teaching as a Business for Men; also the Teacher’s Commercial Value; by 
Cc. W. Bar een. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 
livie Nos, 21 & 22; price 35 cents. New York: J. 8. Ogilvie 
pany. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of 
Michigan, for 1884. 

Annual Report of the Public Schools of Warsaw, Ind.. for 1884-5. 

Catalogue of Iuka Normal Institute, Iuka, Miss., for 1885-6. 

Address of State Senator Hon. E. W. Sutherlin, before the Society of the 
Alumni of the Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Baton Rouge, La., July 3, 1885. 
© Bulletin of New Publications, J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Publications of White, Stokes & Allen, 182 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
eee ast of Standard Text-books, published by Potter, Ainsworth & Co., 

Proceedings of the Kentucky State Teachers’ Assoc., at a Meeting held in 
Lexin ‘ton, «+ Jaly 2-4, 1880. 

; Catal ogue of the State Normal and Industrial School, Huntsville, Ala., 

’ ewport, R. I, . 6, Li ddress 0: e Pres 

Hon, George William Curtis, 
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BY WATER AND LAND. 


BY MARGARET K, SMITH, 


IV.—HALLE. 
“One glance into the book and two into life.”"— Goethe. 


From the Market Place to the great Berlin Square is but a step, 
we find the old university which, like the garment of a 
has been outgrown and abandoned. Halle University, 
to-day. spreads all over the city. ; Its gardens are half a mile away 
from its medical department, while its libraries may be found in 
still another place. . 

Near the university is @ plain white house which our guide (a 
kindly German lady who takes us everywhere) informs us belonged 
to a former Chancellor, Neirmeyer. ‘This fact means but little, so 
we wait. “* Fred. Wilhelm Ut. and the Queen Louisa were here 
in 18053,” remarks the friiulein. ‘* Field Marshal Bliicher was here 
in 1813.” This is better. ** Goethe and Schiller both spent several 
days in this house,’’ continues the friiulein. This is best of all. 
Our republican soul cares but little for the presence of kings and 
princes, but never fails to do reverence to intellectual power. We 
are moved to go and stand on the very threshold over which Goethe 
must have passed, We leave the Berlin Square, and, plunging 
into a narrow, dark street, we come upon Luther's house. For 
years we have dreamed of this ; have lived again and again the de- 
light of being in Germany, but the anticipation never was half equal 
to the realization. Luther and Goethe, those two masters of Ger- 
man thought, the two living types of truth and beauty, actually 
walked in the flesh these very streets and looked upon the sights 
which we see! We stand still until the friiulein, ever patient, grows 
weary, and then we quietly follow her home. 

Our appetite for sight-seeing is quite equalled by the friiulein’s 
desire to constantly furnish us with new objects of interest, so the 
next day we are ready for a glimpse of life in the old graveyard. 
Why not there as well as in the busy street ? It is a curious place, 
and tells us more of the people of two and three hundred years ago 
than we can possibly gain from tongue or pen. The central part 
of this burial ground is no longer old, as new graves have been 
made once in thirty years. This custom of utilizing the same land 
for the graves of generations prevails largely. The hygienic wis- 
dom of such economy may be questioned, and perhaps might fur- 
nish a strong argument in favor of cremation. 

Among the graves we find one which could hardly fail to interest 
an American. Tholuck is buried here. His tombstone is a block 
of granite, surmounted by a cross, upon which is inscribed in Ger- 
man a passage from Daniel xii: 4,—*‘ They that be wise shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament.’’ The mound which 
marks the grave is covered with flowers and ivy. The place is 
beautifully kept. We pay a tribute to the memory of the great 
theologian, steal a few leaves from the vines, and then betake our- 
selves to the vaults, or old family burial places, which are arranged 
along the four sides of the graveyards. ‘These lots are about twenty 
feet square. The vaults are sunken into the earth for perhaps 
eight or ten feet, and are covered over with stone. This space is 
walled in on three sides and roofed over. The front is arched, so 
that a room of goodly size is formed above the vault. A low iron 
fence, or wooden gates, bar the entrance. In some of these rooms 
vines, and such flowers as will bloom in the shade, are cultivated, 
and by these one may tell that the family has not died out. Oil 
paintings of the deceased are hung on many of the walls, some of 
them so old and disfigured as to seem like mere caricatures. 
Dampness and exposure have destroyed the colors, and in many 
cases the features are hardly discernible. In some of the rooms are 
marble statues, no doubt in their day masterpieces, but now so dis- 
colored and defaced that one may be inclined to smile, or to ex- 
claim with horror. Life-sized figures of knights and warriors are 
cut into some of the stone floors or into the walls. In one room, 
suspended from the ceiling, is a figure of the Angel of Death, with 
white body and enormous black wings. Anything more ghastly 
than this work of art it is impossible to conceive. We were inter- 
ested to find here the burial place of August Hermann Francke, 
the celebrated founder of the Waisenhaus, which is an orphan asy- 
lum, and a school for hundreds of children in Halle. 

The room above the vaults is of double size and contains four 
fine medallion portraits. (Francke, his wife, son and son’s wife are 
buried here.) ‘The lad who opened the gates for us, exhibited the 
pictures which, apart from the interest attached to the founder of 
the Waisenhaus, were very well worth seeing. As they were closed, 
the pictures were quite fresh and showed the dress and features very 
well. Francke is painted in clergyman’s dress and looks wonderfully 
youthful. He has a round, almost boyish face, which is disappoint- 
ing, as it gives no evidence of the man’s mental power. No green 
thing grows near Francke’s grave, but in his case, plants as evi- 
dence of remembrance are unnecessary. ‘The gratitude and love of 
the people are shown in their pride in the Waisenhaus and in the 
noble system of schools established there. 

From the old to the new graveyard is an easy transition, and here 
we are in time to witness the funeral of the wife of one of the 
professors of the University. The students of one department and 
the University faculty form a large part of the procession from 
the little chapel, within the grounds, to the grave. The coffin, cov- 
ered with flowers and borne by the Halloren (previously described) 
1s preceded by a chorus of schoolboys about twelve years of age. 
heir young voices are very soft and sweet in the open air. Direct- 
ly after the bearers, came the husband with his two little daughters, 
and two sons. Then follows the clergyman, and after him the 
relatives of the family, then the faculty, followed by the students. 
A long line of sympathizing townspeople, men and women, com- 
plete the procession. All the relatives carry wreaths of flowers 
tied with long white ribbons. The coffin was lowered into the 
grave, then the clergyman read an exhortation and a prayer, after 
which repeating the words, ‘Ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” he 
threw into the grave a handful of yellow sand with which salt was 
mingled, The husband and children also, each threw in a handful 
of this sand, as did all the relatives, and after them the other mem- 
bers of the procession in the order in which they marched. Flow- 
*rs were thrown in until the grave was nearly filled. The sexton 
then heaped in the soil, and piled it into a mound three feet above 
the grave. ‘This mound was covered with wreaths of flowers, tied 
— long streamers of expensive white ribbon. One thing caleu- 
— ‘o impress a stranger rather unpleasantly was the emotion 
shown by the men. Several wept violently, one or two embraced 
and kissed the bereaved husband, whose power of self-control ap- 
peared entirely lost. 

Our next glimpse is into the military life of Germany. It is an 
ir hla of something, perhaps an officer’s birthday, and the 
oe who have served their time are out in procession. The ever- 
Present band of music precedes, and here, up the middle of the 
seats, SIX abreast, come the elders dressed in black with tall black 
nats. Many of them wear two, three, and four “‘ orders,’’ which 
a to show rank and service. The flags help to make a fine 
be Flanking the lines of elders comes young Germany in the 
— na red military uniform; and swarming in on all sides, be- 
ba . the ranks, on the sidewalks, under foot, in the arms of fath- 
omes youngest Germany, and as an indication of future tend- 

“es, in this part of the procession are quite as many girls as 


and here 
small boy, 


boys. The girls march as solemnly and enjoy the affair as pro- 
foundly as their brothers. The street is packed from end to end. 
The band plays its best music, and no other sound save the tramp, 
tramp, in accompaniment, is heard. Possibly it is the musie which 
keeps a German crowd from shouting and giving way to noisy up- 
roar. Perhaps it is that habit of self-control which the military 
life of the people cultivates. The discipline of this military life is 
perhaps more powerful in its influence than is the education of the 
schools. The whole population is under training. The children in 
the streets play ‘‘ soldier,” the boys at an early age are in uniform, 
and the elders are ready at a moment’s notice to fall into line and 
to resume the life of camp or barracks. Probably this military 
training goes far towards making the German immigrant a valuable 
acquisition in a new country, as it implies the cultivation of those 
qualities so necessary to good citizenship, viz.: simple habits of 
living, courage, concentration of thought, unity of purpose, and 
self-government. 
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School officers, teachers, parents, and all other readers of these columns 
are invited to send all items of news that will be of local or general interest. 
School catalogues, programs, circulars, school reports, newspaper articles, 
ete., are valued as sources of information and opinion. Keep THE JOURNAL 
posted with all fresh and interesting matter that comes to your knowledge. 
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Montreal.—MeGill Normal School opened on Tuesday, with,— 
taking the school throughout,—about two-thirds of the average 
attendance. Vaccination has been insisted upon.——St. Lambert 
School, under Miss Janet Harper, an efficient teacher and good dis- 
ciplinarian, opened on Tuesday, with a large number of scholars, 
there being no small-pox in that region, and vaccination perfect. 
Cote St. Antoine School has also been opened, and the commission- 
ers were fortunate in securing the services of the Rev. Ernest King, 
M. A., as head master. Misses Kerr and A. Ramsay are assist- 
ants. Mayor Hutchinson and Messrs. J. K. Ward, Thomas Patton, 
and W. F. Ramsay were present and welcomed head master and 
om pa Mr. William W. Mowat, C.M., and Glasgow University, 

as opened a school at 17 St. Luke street, in which he proposes to 
follow the lines of the Scottish and English systems. The school 
is nicely fixed up, and Mr. Mowat’s references comprise Messrs. 
W. W. Ogilvie, the Rev. J. Edgar Hill, David Morrice, Andrew 
Robertson, and others. 


Great Britain.—The defeat of the budget and Mr. Gladstone’s 
resignation will have some effect upon the educational interests of 
Great Britain. Mr. Mundella has been succeeded as vice-president 
of the Council on Education by Mr. Edward Stanhope. The latter 
has a seat in the cabinet, a dignity which the Times attributes to 
the growing importance of education. When we recall the enthu- 
siasm, energy, and tireless activity of Mr. Mundella; when we 
remember how deeply he impressed himself upon every part of the 
system that he fostered and guided, how bold and skillful he was 
in the management of the affairs of his office, we cannot help feel- 
ing that here change means loss. 

Professor Huxley’s health seems to be hopelessly broken. He 
will give up all his appointments and probably live henceforth in 
Italy. It is said that the British Government will grant him a 
pension of $6,000 a year. 

A great loss was sustained by the scientific world in general and 
archeology in particular, in the death of J. J. A. Worsaac, of Copen- 
hagen, the pupil of C. J. Thomsen and his successor in pre- 
historic research and in the superintendentship of the famous Nu- 
seum of Northern Antiquities. It was Thomsen who first estab- 
lished the division of stone, bronze, and iron ages; it was Worsaac 
who developed that system to its present state. Mr. Worsaac died 
on August 15, age 64 years. 

In a little book just published in England and containing some 
letters from General Gordon to a lady, are found these words from 
his pen: ‘* Our mission in life is the government of self; it is not 
to remedy or rule the world, which is under sentence of condemna- 
tion. It is far better to speak a sympathizing word to a poor body 
than to govern all creation ; the latter passes under, the former will 
remain for ever. Therefore I have no great interest myself in vast 
schemes to better the flesh; I only care for the true self of all, not 
their coats or dresses. . . . No one should be content to be 
praised. For me, | assure you, I look on it as the bitterest mock- 
ery; feel sure it is so, though not meant as such. It is Paganism 
to give or receive praise.”” 


Switzerland.—From statistics recently published, it appears that 
the German language is spoken by 2,030,792 inhabitants of Switzer- 
land, or about 71.4 per cent., according to the census of 1880; 
French by 608,007, or 21.4 per cent. ; Italian by 161,923 inhabit- 
ants, and the Romanic language by 38,705. 

The examinations for recruits, to which all young men 19 years 
of age must submit, have given rise to an interesting observation. 
The written exercises of those who use the French language are 
found to be inferior to those of the candidates who use the German. 
This is believed to be due to the greater difficulty of the French 
orthography. The German orthography is so easy that the time 
usually lost in the endeavor to master the mysteries of spelling in 
the case of French is devoted to composition, analysis, and other 
exercises of true intellectual value. 


AT HOME, 
MAINE. 


— Professor Carmichael, Ph.D., has resigned his professorship 
in Bowdoin College. Dr. Carmichael came to Bowdoin in 1875, 
from Iowa College, and the term of his service has been exceeded 
in length by that of only one or two of the gentlemen now on the 
faculty. His place is to be for the present supplied by Mr. C. C. 
Hutchins, late of Leicester Academy, Leicester, Mass. _ 

— The term of Colby University opened Sept. 3 with a full 
attendance. The freshman class is smaller than for a number of 
years, as only 21 appeared in the chapel Thursday morning. Prof, 
Wadsworth, the newly elected professor, commences his labors in 
the scientific department, associated with Prof. Elder. : 

— Miss Hattie L. Estey, a graduate of the Wellesley Cc ollege, 
has been engaged to fill the chair in Coburn Classical Institute, 
Waterville, which was for so many years so efficiently filled by Miss 
Ricker, whose protracted illness renders it very doubtful of her 
ever being able to resume her duties. ; . 

— Miss Elizabeth G. Bell, of the Farmington Normal School, 
has accepted a $1,200 position as teacher of French and history in 
the Agricultural College at Fort Collins, Col.— There are four 
girls in the Bates freshman class. The elass in the theological 
school numbers six. Miss Alice Luce, of Auburn, a graduate of 
Wellesley, is chosen teacher of. literature and mathematics at the 
Girls’ Latin School in Boston. The Bridgton village schools 
commmenced Monday, Aug. 31. The teachers are: High school, 
H. B. Nevens of Auburn; M. E. Scribner of Bridgton ; Grammar 
school, Frank Knight, late of Topsham, Kate S. Foye of Montville ; 
Primary A, Mary A. Fogg of Bridgton; Primary B, Lillian John- 
son of Waterford. he Franklin Family School building at 


Topsham is rapidly undergoing repairs, and will be in good order 


for the next term, which begins Sept. 15. Foxcroft Academy 
opened its fall term on Tuesday with about fifty scholars. More 
will probably come in this week. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— The Tilton Conference Seminary and Female College has com- 
menced the school year under very favorble circumstances. One 
hundred and nine students are enrolled, and more are expected. 
There have been several chan in the faculty. Prof. D. C, 
Knowles, president; Prof. R. G. Williams, classical department ; 
Miss Fannie M. Wells, preceptress ; Miss Carrie C..Webster, 
French and English literature; Harry D. Young, of Concord, N. 
H., teacher of drawing and painting; Mrs. Wells, matron. The 
other professors and teachers are the same as last year. Improve- 
ments have been made in and about the buildings, and much good is 
expected from the new administration. 

n the graded school Miss Freelove Clark, Roxbury, N. H., takes 
the place of Miss Warden in the intermediate, Miss Warden having 
gone to Hanover as principal of a grammar school. The other 
teachers,—Miss S. ©. Eastman, principal, Miss Stella Freeze, pri- 
mary,—remain the same as last term. 

VERMONT. 

— The Royalton Academy,—Mrs. E. M. Lovejoy, omy 
began the new school year, Sept. 1, under favorable auspices. There 
are three terms a year, with tuition at the moderate rates of from 
$4.00 to $6.00 a term. Board is obtained for from $2.50 to $3.50 
per week, 

— Miss Harriet A. Sherman, preceptress of St. Albans Acad- 
emy, Vermont, for the past three years, sails for Paris the first of 
October, where she will study a year at the Sarbonne, 


RHODE ISLAND, 


— A ve —eing occasion will be the unveiling of the bust of 
Elizabeth Fry, at the Friends’ Boarding School, Providence, Sept. 
29. Ruth S. Murray will preside. Julia Ward Howe will unveil 
the bust with introductory remarks. Letters will be read. Gertrude 
W. Cortland and Mary A. Livermore will deliver addresses. This 
school is in a most healthful condition, and is paying proper 
attention to art as a part of the education of youth. A year or two 
ago it placed in position a beautiful bust of John Bright, the En- 
glish Quaker statesman, and a little later it received a remarkably 
accurate and life-like portrait of John G. Whittier, the Quaker 
Ee Now it is to unveil a bust of the great Quaker philanthropist, 

‘lizabeth Fry, executed by one of the foremost artists in Great 
Britain. The occasion will prove a memorable one in the history 
of this great school. 

— The well known English and Classical School, 49 Snow street, 
Providence, — Messrs. ff, Rice, and Smith, principals, — has 
begun its twenty-third year under most favorable auspices. It has 
already nearly two hundred and fifty pupils. This school is 
remarkably well appointed, with great care taken in regard to 
lighting, heating, ventilation, and general sanitary regulations. Its 
large corps of experienced and successful teachers, its well appointed 
new school building, and the unusually high character of the pupils, 
combine to make this the leading private school for boys in New 
England. 

— Mr. Joseph McDonald and Miss 8. J. Booth teach in Cen- 
terville. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

— Among the speakers already secured for the meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association, Nov. 27 and 28, are the following: 
Larkin Dunton, Frank A. Hill. Miss Alice E. Freeman, Rey. Dr, 
J.T. Duryea, Thomas W. Bicknell, Prof. Edgar S. Shumway, 
Rey. Dr. E. E. Hale, Henry F. Harrington, Henry L. Clapp, Prof. 
J. H. Pillsbury, Miss Mary L. Bridgman, and Rey. H. G. Spauld- 


ing, the last named having an illustrated lecture for Friday evening, 
the 27th. The place of meeting is the Girls’ High School, West 
Newton street, Boston. 

— Ethel P. Sherman, A.M., formerly a teacher in the Randolph 
Normal School, and for the last three years principal of the high 
school in Plymouth, Ind., has accepted a position in Gannett Insti- 
tute, in Boston. 

— A project is on foot to endow the department of elocution in 
Wellesley College, by raising $5,000 to establish ‘‘ The Monroe 
Fund,’ named in honor of Prof. Lewis B. Monroe, the widely 
lamented professor of elocution. {The interest of the fund is 
to be used for readings and lectures. Professor Churchill will give 
a complimentary reading toward the fund in the college chapel, on 
Saturday, Oct. 3, at 3.00 o’clock p.m. Tickets, fifty cents; re- 
served seats, seventy-five cents. On sale at Ginn & Co.’s book- 
store, No. 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 

— Springfield takes the honors in the freshman class at Amherst 
College. Edward A. Appleton, of that city, son of Mr. Julius H. 
Appleton, follows up his prize-taking at Phillips Academy, Ando- 
ver, by taking the Porter prize of $60 for the best entrance exam- 
ination. 

— At a special meeting of the Somerville school board, the salary 
of the janitor of the high school was fixed at $575, and that of the 
Davis school at $200. It was voted to ask the Committee on Public 
Property to fit up an additional school-room in the high-school build- 
ing. The Committee on Evening Schools were authorized to pre- 
pare rooms and make arrangements for courses in industrial and 
mechanical drawing. It was decided to have a recess at the morn- 
ing sessions of the schools, and have the sessions close at 12 0’ clock. 
The afternoon session was fixed from 2 to 4 o’clock, without a recess. 
Miss Lizzie W. Parkhurst was elected a teacher in the Bennett 
school, at a salary of $550 per year. FE. L. Robinson and Jairus 
Mann were re-elected truant officers for the ensuing year. 

— The schools of Malden have just introduced a new study,—a 
text-book with regular lessons on manners. It would prove a bless- 
ing to some other communities besides Malden, if the schools should 
follow the example set them by this enterprising young city. 

— The Swain Free School at New Bedford, under the master- 
ship of Francis B. Gaummere, Ph. D., with a full corps of instructors, 
including our esteemed correspondent, Mrs. Louisa Payson Hopkins 
in the chair of pedagogy, began the new year Sept. 16. Among 
the courses open is the following: ‘‘A course is offered to suit the 
needs of those who intend to become teachers. This course is de- 
signed not only to train the student in methods of teaching, but 
also to supply that collegiate instruction for which so many teachers 
have the desire, and so few the opportunity. There is a growing 
demand for teachers who are at the same time scholars, and can 
stimulate their pupils by the example of a scholar’s enthusiasm.”’ 

— W. O. Pratt, superintendent of the schools of Chicopee, has 
resigned his position. Mr. Pratt has accepted a position in New 
York at a considerably larger salary. His work there will be to 
superintend the organization of a series of preparatory and advanced 
scientific schools which are to be started in that city. These schools 
are to be backed by a well known and wealthy business man, whose 
name in connection with these schools has not yet been made public. 
Chicopee is unfortunate in losing the services of Mr. Pratt, under 
whose management the schools have been highly prosperous. L. 
Hamilton Perkins, principal of grammar school in Portsmouth, 
N. H.. has been elected superintendent, at a salary of $1500. 


— The new year in Mt. Holyoke Seminary, South Hadley, has 
commenced, Hxtensive improvements haye been made in the build~ 
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ings during the vacation. A system of telephone service is being 
introduced to furnish convenient means of intercourse between the 
various departments. The concrete walks have been renewed and 
a new bridge has been built across ths stream in the rear of the 
seminary. These many improvements will give mach increased 
comfort and pleasure to all occupants of the seminary. Each long 
vacation witnesses repairs and improvements, but never before so 
A new house has also been built to be occupied by 
the new steward, D. E. Phillips, under whose direction the improve- 
ments have been made. The public schools of the town have re- 
opened with, in general, the same teachers as last year. 

— The schools at South Hadley Falls have opened with a consid- 
erably larger attendance than last term. In the lowest primary 
room there were 83 scholars, or 20 more than the room will accom- 
modate which will necessitate transferring a number to the next 
higher grade. 

— The freshmen class of Williams College will number about 90, 
the largest that ever entered. 

— The schools of Chicopee have been unfortunate the past year. 
Since June of 1884 there have been two changes of superintendent, 
a change of principal in each of the high schools and in over half of 
the rank and file of teachers. 

— Sarah Howe, daughter of Dr. Howe of Cambridge, Mass., 
has been invited to preside over the Fay House Annex to Harvard 
College. 

—The Worcester County Teacher's Convention will meet at 
Clinton, on October 24th. Papers are expected from Messrs. 
Marble and Woodman of Worcester, Bent of Clinton, MacDonald 
of Stoneham, and State Agent Martin. 

BRIDGEWATER NorRMAL Scnoo..—The fortieth year of the 
State Normal School at Bridgewater opened on Wednesday, the 
22d inst., with an entering class of 70, 22 of whom were young men. 
Of this class all but five are from high schools and academies. Sev- 
eral college graduates enter for the special course in the theory and 
art of teaching. The Chilian government has sent two young men 
to this country to be educated for the profession of teaching, and 
the selection of the Bridgewater school is the result of a recent visit 
by the Chilian ambassador. There have been three changes in the 
faculty. Miss E. H. Hutchinson, a former graduate and at the 
head of the department of language and literature in the State 
Normal College of Nashyille, Tenn., has been appointed to a sim- 
ilar position in this school. Mr. F. W. Kendall, of the class of ’S5, 
has been appointed instructor in the industrial laboratory, and 
assistant in the department of natural science. Miss Carrie Wing, 
a former graduate and recently principal of a large primary school 
in New Bedford, is at the head of the ** School of Observation.’’ 
Large additions have been made during the summer to the biolog- 
ieal cabinets by members of the ** Science Club ”’ which is connected 
with the institution. With the largest number ever in attendance, 
and a full corps of experienced and enthusiastic teachers, a suc- 
cessful year is anticipated. 

CONNECTICUT. 

— The attendance at the Storrs Agricultural School at Mansfield 
promises to be larger than ever. The beauty of the situation, its 
surroundings, and the character of the work done,—it being a com- 
bination of farm work and study,—combine to make it the model 
agricultural school of the country. Mr. Chamberlain, who has 
charge of the farm, has no superior, and it is a privilege for the 
boys to be trained under such an intelligent and practical man. 

— The Yale campus has been unusually lively during the vaca- 
tion. Work on the new ** Lawrence Hall,’ a dormitory on College 
street, has progressed rapidly. Besides this, the foundations are 
being laid for a new building between the library and Alumni Hall, 
to be used by the Y. M. C. A. connected with the college. Money 
for this purpose was donated more than a year since. But few 
changes are to take place in the faculty of Yale this fall. But 
there are two vacancies in the corporation, and much interest is 
awakened in the selection of proper men to fill them. Hitherto it 
has been the custom to appoint Congregational ministers from 
among the graduates resident in the state. The number of such 
men who are not now members of the board is very limited, and 
the possibility of selection from a wider range is creating some dis- 
cussion. 


many as now. 
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COLORADO.—Oct. 24 the Missouri Valley Association of School 
Superintendents will meet in Denver. ‘The superintendents of 
Omaha, Kansas City, Leavenworth, Lawrence, Topeka, Atchison. 
Lincoln, and other cities of Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado, are 
expected to attend. The Executive Committee of the State 
Teachers’ Association is at work preparing a program for the hol- 
iday meeting. The committee is George B. Long, Denver; B. A. 


P. Eaton, Colorado Springs; and R. B. Leonard, Greeley. The 
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following is the list of the principals in District No. 1, Denver: 
High school, James H. Baker; Arapahoe school, F. Lee Forman ; 
Gilpin school, Frona R. Houghan ; Whittier school, Robert “2 
Beggs; Longfellow school, Andrew W. Elder; Broadway school, 
Jennie F. Tidball; Twenty-fourth street school, John W. Smith ; | 
Ebert school, George B. Long; Emerson school, James H. Van- 
Sickle. ‘The only change is in the Emerson school. Hon. Aaron 
Gove is the superintendent. He is one of the leading educators of 
the country. 

The new principal of Longmont school is Jas. R. Campbell, an 
experienced teacher from Kansas. Our old friend, W. C.. 
Thomas, formerly superintendent of Leadville schools, re-enters 
our ranks by taking charge of the schools at Buena Vista. 
President Sewall of the State University has been unable to induce 
the navy department to appoint another officer as military professor 
in place of Lieutenant Hasson, recalled. The gain in the popu- 
lation of the state for the last five years was nearly 50,000. A 
house had to be erected to afford dormitory accommodations for the 
young men of the State Agricultural College. The attendance is 
unusually large. ‘* The Schoolmaster in the Ranks ”’ is the title 
of an interesting serial article which the Greeley Tribune is publish- 
Robert Pitkin, a recent graduate of Yale, is one of the in- 
structors in Denver University. W. T. Eddinefield, of Danville, 
Ind., takes charge of the Bald Mountain school. Professor E. is 
an able teacher, and has held responsible positions in the East. 
Climatie change brought him westward. Welcome, Brother E.! 
Miss Mary Norton, of Streator, Ill., takes the primary de- 
partment this year in La Junta. Miss Elizabeth G. Bell, of 
Chester, N. H., is the new instructor in English, history, and 
French in the State Agricultural College. Miss Bell has just re- 


ing. 


Ty. Y., is the new principal of the Leavenworth high school ; salary 


$2,000 per annum. C, E. Lang, 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA.—The Minnesota academy at Owatonna has opened 
with a large attendance, and is in splendid running order. Prof. 
C. M. Boutelle, recently of Rochester, Minn, has been elected pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the Oswego (N. Y.) state normal school.— 
Minneapolis has enrolled 11,000 pupils, 2,000 more than at the be- 
ginning of last year. The Anoka city schools have opened with 
a large attendance. The teaching force consists of a principal and 
16 teachers. The officers of Hennepin county refuse to take the 
state text-books. It is thought that the contractor, D, D. Merrill, 
Esq., will commence legal proceedings against the county officials, 
The St. Paul Globe favors the establishment of a department 


‘of manual training in connection with the public schools, wherein 
‘children could be taught lessons of useful industry and get the 


much needed information from school-room work. Mankato 
employs 22 teachers. The fall term of the Wabasha city schools 
opened, Sept. 7, with Prof. C, A. Hamilton as principal, and six 
efficient teachers. The total enrollment of pupils is 245. The 
schools of the thriving city of Crookston are in full working order, 
under the instruction of Prof. John Moore as principal, and 12 as- 
sistants. A new school building has been opened this fall.——A]] 
the graded schools of the state are in full ** blast.’”’ 


The schools of St. Paul opened Sept. 7. Four new buildings are 
in process of construction : he Cleveland, eight rooms; the Doug- 
lass, Gorman, and Irving, with four rooms each; and the Wash- 
ington, eight rooms. Additions are to be made as follows : To the 
high school, a boiler room and laboratory; to the Sibley and Mon- 


turned from a two years’ residence in Europe, where she improved 
herself in German and French. 
work on the ‘* Theory of Determinants.” 
Hanns of the State University. We are anxious to have the Na- 
tional Association in Denver next year. Dear Committee, please 
say ** Yes.” F. B. Gaur. 


DeELAWARE.—Prof. L. Irving Handy is the newly elected pres- 
ident of the Delaware Teachers’ Association. ‘The retiring pres- 
ident is Professor Carroll of the Dover schools. 


DaKkora.—Prof. F. L. Cook, for years connected with the 
schools of Minnesota, will go to Spearfish to take charge of the 
normal school the coming year. Last year nearly 1,000 school 
buildings were erected in the state. 


GEoRGIA.—It is astonishing what interest the colored population 
are taking in schools, says the Hinesville Gazette. There are some 
little fellows who pass through Hinesville every day who walk six 
miles to school and six miles back. 


Iowa.—F. A. Parker, of East Saginaw, Mich., has accepted a 
principalship in the schools of Dubuque. The Rey. Dr. Kenyon, 
of Iowa City, has been elected principal of the Fort Dodge Collegi- 
ate Institute, at a salary of $1,500 a year. Prof. Earnest Sicard, 
of Madison, Wis , has been elected to the chair of Latin and French 
in the Iowa College at Grinnell. 


INDIANA.—A. H. Morris, formerly superintendent of Hamil- 
ton Co., is now superintendent of the State Asylum for Feeble 
Minded Children and Soldiers’ Orphans at Kingston. G. F. 
Kenaston, for the past three years superintendent of the Attica 
schools, will have charge of the Noblesville schools the coming 
year. A. E. Mowrer, of Shelbyville, has been chosen principal 
of one of the buildings at Springfield, Ill. ; salary 3120 per month. 
Ex-Supt. Zeller, of Richmand, will take charge of the La 
Fayette high school this year. W. P. Denny, ex-superintendent 
of Noble Co., has abandoned the profession, and will enter Ann 
Arbor this fall to fit himself for the practice of law. 

InDIANA.—Rev. L. N. Albright, of ‘Fostoria, 0., has been 
chosen president of De Pauw Female College, at New Albany. 
He is a graduate of Delaware College, Ohio, and has filled several 
responsible positions with ability. 


—The institute season in Kansas has just closed. Sedg- 
wick County leads the state with 250 teachers in attendance. But- 
ler follows with 230. The average attendance for 36 institutes was 
140. The most successful and most notable institutes were those 
conducted by Supt. Greenwood of Kansas City, Prest. Sanders of 
Fort Seott, Miss L..F. Hoxie of Emporia, Supt. Fitzpatrick of 
Leavenworth, I. C. MeNeill of Kansas City, and Supt. Fitzpatrick 
of Salina. II. C. Ford, of Augusta, goes to Eldorado next year 
with an increase in salary. Nearly all the strong men in the pro- 


fession in the state were reéleeted. Mr. Geo. G. Ryan, of Hudson, 


Ginn & Co. will soon issue a} 
The author is Dr, | 


roe, four rooms each; to the Madison, six rooms; to the River, two 
rooms. The cost of new buildings and additions will be upward of 
| $121,000. The new buildings, and some of the additions, will be 
‘ready for occupancy next month, By the extension of the city 
limits at the last session of the Legislature, the schools at Merriam 
Park, Hamline, Minnesota Transfer and at the Plow Works were 
brought into the school system of the city. This adds four new 
buildings, valued at $21,000, Ss. 


State Editor, A. F, ONDERDONK, Albany. 

New York.—Ithaea has just completed one of the finest high- 
school buildings in the state, and equipped it with everything caleu- 
lated to render it pleasant, comfortable, and efficient. 

The new normal-school building at Albany, just finished at a cost 
of $175,000, opened last week with an unusually large class, and 
the proudest president in the state. Prof. Woodbury may well feel 
pride in his success and in the new building. A prominent feature 
of the new building is the alumni memorial window. It represents 
the influence of education, and will be 1444 feet wide by 32% feet 
long. it will be the largest single window in this country. It was 
designed and exeeuted by Ezra Prentice Treadwell, of Boston. At 
the alumni reunion held Dee. 27, 1883, at which there was an 
attendance of 600 graduates, it was unanimously resolved that this 
window should be known as the alumni memorial window, to be 
presented by the graduates of 40 years of the school, and thus be a 
gift of the living and of the dead. 

Prof. Elie Charlier, who has for twenty-five years conducted the 
well known Charlier Institute, located near the southwest entrance 
of Central Park, New York City, has closed the institution and 
retired with nearly half a million dollars to his credit. Supt. 
Charles W. Cole, of Albany, has appointed the following persons 
to state scholarships at Cornell University: Frank W. Knapp, 
Howard A. Oppenheim, Fletcher W. Battershall, and Charles bk. 
Zeh. The Adams Collegiate Institute, not content with lifting 
its mortgage, is now endeavoring to saddle itself with an endow- 
ment. If it doesn’t succeed, it will not be the fault of Principal 
Rhodes and Dr. Watkins. At the recent Delaware County In- 
stitute, four hundred teachers were enrolled, and, on one day, but 
four were absent. Prof. J, Carlton Norris, formerly principal 
of the Walworth Academy, has been elected principal of Canan- 
daigua Academy, vice Rev. George R. Smith, resigned. Mr. Norris 
comes highly recommended, having had twelve years’ experience 
as principal of a prosperous academy. John A. Squire, a graduate 
of Boston Latin School and Harvard College, will have charge of 
the classical department. Prof. C. F. Dowd, of Saratoga, has 
sold the North Granville military academy to Prof. Joseph T. Zorn, 
of Nozorest, Pa. 

The county institute business is to be lively during October. Con- 
ductors Bouton, Sanford, Johonnot, and French will hold meetings 
of a week each, at Lockport, Norwich, Kingston, Fultonville, 
Aurora, Weedsport, Cobleskill, Hoosick Falls, Herkimer, Albion, 
Penn Yan, Batavia, and four other places, yet to be named. 
During the last thirty-five years the maintenance of the public 
schools has cost $250,000,000, Last year’s salaries alone amounted 
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to the Teaching ef Mistory. 


By MABRy D. SHELDON, formerly Profesor of History 
in Wellesley College, and Teacher of History in the 


Rare opportunities afforded 


KINDERCARTNER’S TRAINED. 
Send for circular to) 
531h STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, N.Y. 


PREFERMENT. 


Prof. K. in an University, desirous of prom»- 


The 33d year of this Familv and Da 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 


and giris begins September 16. Address NATHAN’L T 


j tion, wrote to Prof W. who had recently been trans- 
ferred from a $1500 college position to another paying 
by asking advice as to the best way 
secare his object, received the following answer : 

y School for NOzs | os Put your case plainly before the N. E Berean of 
| Education, of Boston. That is a power worth all other 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 
SCHOOLS. By JOHNSTON, Anthor of 
“ A History of American Politics ;” Professor in the 


Oswego Norma! School, N. Y. 


Gives a collection of historic material, which may be 
dealt with first-hand asthe pupil deais witn the actual 


substance in chemistry ; thus stimulating, not only 
bat observation, j \dgmeat, and generaliza- 
on. 
Schools wishing the bok at once may obtain, without 
charge, the earlier potion in pamphlet form, far use 
unts: the entwre bvok ts ready (Nov. 1). 


D.C. HEATH & Pablishers, 


College of New Jersey, Princeton. With numerous 
Maps and Illustrations. 12mo. $1.40 


This book isa History of the United States, and not 
like other school histories, principaliy a history of the 
colonies from which the United Statessprang. It is 
net a story book ora picture book. It simpltv tries to 
teach boys how to vote, ani does not try to teach them 
how to fight Indians, or each other, or howto become 


presijent or commander in-chief. 535 3 Tremont Piace, Boston. 
A copy will be sent to any teacher for examination, on 
recespt of 70 cts. PLAYS on 
00 ab, and Parlor. Beat out. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 W. 23d St., NL free. T. 8. Chicago. Ul. 


THE FRANKLIN READERS, 


Ip respect to methods, gradation, selections, mechanical execution, and general 
to use, a80 unquestionably the best school readers 
m and pbenoe 
thet success of these books fully justify the ex enditure of time 
They have already bee. adopted for and and are now in use as text.books in reading in the public schools of 
BOSTON, NEW HAVEN, CONN., LOW 88., 


NEW VorRK, ALBANY. NY, SALEM, MA83. 
BROOKLYN, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥., LAWRENCE, MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA, NEWBURGH, N. Y., NEWBURYPORT, MABS., 


WASHINGTON, D.C, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JERSEY CITY, WORCKATER. MASS., 
CAMBRIDGE, MA&S8., CONCORD. N 


NEWARK, 
a in nea cities, villages, and towns throughout the United States. MANCHESTER, N.H 
GOVERNMENT STANDARD,—Tak FRANKLIN READERS have been adopted th 
department of the Usited States for exclusive use in the achools of that Department, ” pe wae 
Retaroable specimen copies of any of the above-named books will be sent free by mail to any echool-officer 
Or tenobher who desires to examine them with a view to their introdaction. 
o* Idustrated descriptwe catalogue, with specimen pages, sntroduction, prices, etc., mailed free on application, 


TAINTOR BRO'S, MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 18 & 20 Astor Place, New York. 


GLOUCESTER, MASS, 
NASHUA, N.H., 


ALLEN 
» West Newton, Mass. | agencies put together” And he did. 


EXPRESSION, sions, elective from forty sub- 
jects. Hours arranged certain days for those out of 
town ; also on Saturday for Teachers. (See catalogue ) 
Personal Examination Free, during September. 

8 8. CURRY, Freeman Place, B St., Bost 


HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 


68 CHESTER SQUARE, Boston. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE; 
GRADUATING COURSE; 
SPECIAL STUDIES, 
For circulars apply to Mrs 8. H. Haves. 


Teachers of High Schools 


Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates’ spending a year or two at 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
29 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MA8S., 


FOR SPECIAL BUSINESS, MODERN LANGUAGES, OR 
GENERAL CULTURE. 


Reference is made to the President and Fac 
ully of the Mass. Institute of Technology in re. 
gard to the thoroughness with which students are fitted 
at Chauncy Hal), not only for passing the entrance ex 
aminations at the Institute, but also for pursuing suc- 
cessfally their subsequent work, 


Teachers sending for catalogues please name their. 
schools, 635 
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i Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
SCHOOL OF Training for Voice, Body, and N. E, Burean of Education, 
ind, Courses foral: profess! 537 16 Hawley St , Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 
In a first-class Agricultural College, in the West, a man 
especially fitted to teach in the Mechanical Depart- 
ment, Salary, $1,800 to $2.000, 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
535 16 Hawley Boston. 
INDERGARTEN. — THE PHILA. TRAIN. 
School for Teachers reopens Oct. 1. The Kin 'er- 


gute and advanced classes Sept. 23. Mrs. M. lL. VAN 
IkkK, Prin , 1333 Pine St. 535 tf 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


WANTED, a number of boys from twelve to sixteen 
ycars of age, and of good common school education 
to joina school of foreign travel, by a gentleman 0 
large experience both in teaching and travel in foreign 
countries, Best of references given and required. 

For information and circular apply to the Principal, 

634d T. D, ADAMS, A.M., Newtonville, Mass. 


La Porte Kindergarten Training School. 


This school offers superior advantages to ladies who 
desire to become Kindergartners Send for circulars to 
Mas, EuDORA HAILMAN, 

La Porte, Ind. 
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to $8,000,000. 
Seminary, goes to Lima to take the place of Principal Williams, 
: "_—Ticonderoga has cut down its teachers’ salaries ten 

cent. ‘This action will drive away its best teachers and reduce 
the efficieney of the schools twenty per cent. Miss Amelia 
Kiersted, principal of Grammar School No. 17, New York City, 
has just completed her fortieth year of continuous service. 

Teachers for the Asylum for the Blind have to be examined by 
the state civil service commission. At an examination held at Ba- 
tavia, recently for a principal of department and two assistants, 
at salaries of $700 and $400 respectively, twenty-two applicants, 
senting all sections of the state, applied. Their papers have 
to Albany to be passed upon by the permanent board of 


resigned. 


repre 
been sent 


examiners. 


The school board of Utica has finally made appointments of 
teachers for the comin ; year. There are 150 teachers, and all but 
were reappointed. rank E. Wells, of Nunda, is principal of 
the advanced school in place of Prof. O. C. Harrington, Of five 
teachers dismissed, four were dropped because age had impaired 
their usefulness. Ten new teachers were appointed, and some of 


them are not graduates of the academy, as the rules require. 


New JerRseY.—Prof. Mathews of Massachusetts has received 
an appointment as teacher of Latin and Greek in the Newark City 
Princeton College was opened the 16th inst., with 
good prospects. There were 212 applicants for entrance, being by 
far the largest number the college has ever had. President MeCosh 
gave notice that he would open his library meetings by a paper on 
"What our American Philosophy should be.’? Rutgers Col- 
lege opened also on the 16th inst. Under its present administra- 
tion, Rutgers claims a distinctive | ase as a small college with 
high standards of admission and graduation. Louis Beries, Ph.D., 
has been appointed assistant professor of modern languages. Lieu- 
tenant J. ‘I’. Honeyeate, of the First Artillery, has been detailed 
to the college as military instructor. The only Latin magazine 
published in this country is edited by Professor Shumway of this 
college. ‘The Sage Library, of 40,000 volumes, has been recently 
opened to the use of the students. 

Norru CAROLINA.—Prof. A. P. Southwick, late of Ellicot 
City Schools, Maryland, and an author of considerable note, has 
been elected superintendent of the Rocky Mount graded school. 
— Prof. W. H. G. Adney, a graduate of the Ohio University, 
where he was for a time professor, and who was afterwards a pro- 
fessor in Washington and Jefferson College, died at Pittsboro, N. 


high school. 


Rev. J. D. Phelps, late principal of Cazenovia | Prof. : aS 


Mitchell, superintendent of the Charlotte graded 
schools, conducted the Peabody Institute at Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia. ‘T'wo hundred and fifty-eight teachers were in attendance, 
and in token of their appreciation of his valuable services, they 
presented Prof. Mitchell a beautiful silver water set. Hon. J. 
C, Scarborough, late State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
is chairman of the board of education for Johnston county.—— 
Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, from Boston, Mass., well known throughout 
the country, particularly by her articles for years past in Tue, 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, has entered upon her work as princi- 
pal of the Training School at Charlotte. ‘The Charlotte schools 
have acquired a high rank, and Mrs. Kellogg has a wide field open 
before her. She is most heartily weleomed to the Old North State. 


State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance, O. 

O1u10,—Supt. Reuben MeMillan, after a successful administra- 
tion as superintendent of the public schools of Youngstown for the 
past thirty-two years, has resigned, and will be released as soon as 
the board of education agree upon his successor. Mr. MeMillan’s 
health has been failing for two or three years past. Marietta 
Academy opened, under its efficient leader, Prof. M. R. Andrews, 
Sept. 10, with increased attendance. This school is known through- 
out the state as a first-class institution. Prof. R. L. Albrittain, 
late of Columbus, is now superintendent of the graded schools of 
Green township. Prof. John M. Amos, a veteran schoolmaster 
of Noble county, is a candidate for state senator. 

The directors of the Ohio Reading Cirele have adopted Payne’s 
Science and Art of Teaching, published by the New England Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston, for the use of reading circles for 1885-6. Or- 
ders may be sent direct to the N. E. Pub. Co. at Boston, they hav- 
ing made special arrangements with the directors to supply all 
members of the circles with the edition adopted, at sixty cents per 
copy. Secretaries of circles may also order the full list of reading- 
circle books from N. E. Pub, Co. in bulk. 


TreEXAs.—Hon. W. M. Crow has been reélected, by a unanimous 
vote, to the superintendency of the public schools of Galveston, at 
a salary of $2,400, 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY.—Whitman College, Walla Walla, 
resumed work upon Sept. 1. A great increase was noticeable, the 
freshman class being larger than ever before. ‘There are 120 stu- 


attendance ; the same instructors as last year, with the addition of 
Professor Taylor of Weston, Or., in the normal department.—— 
Frank McCully, B.S., Willamette U., who has acted as a success- 
ful principal and teacher in Dayton public schools for several years, 
has taken charge of the schools at St. Joseph, Oregon. All 
teachers under the principals in the Tacoma public schools receive 
$65 per month.——Miss Hattie Tucker, a graduate of the Salem 
(Mass.) state normal school, class of 1883, will teach the natural 
sciences at St. Paul’s school, Walla Walla. 


PERSONAL. 


— Professor Frink of Hamilton College, who was appointed to 
succeed Professer Chickering in the chair of English at Amherst, 
is now in Europe preparing for his work, which he will begin in 
January. 


— Miss Fanny A. Comstock, for nine years a teacher in the Cas- 
tine (Me.) Normal School, has received leave of absence, to spend 
a year in special study at the Bridgewater Normal School, of which 
institution she is a graduate. 


— Cards have been issued announcing that Mr. N. O. Wilhelm, 
formerly of Franklin, Pa., now on the staff of the New York 
School Journal, will be married to Miss Mary Fellows at Columbus, 
Pa., Sept. 30, 1885. We send journalistic congratulations. 


— Prof. Artemus Martin, of Erie, who has been recognized as 
one of the greatest of living mathematicians by several British and 
American societies, has received the honorary degree of LL.D. 
from Hillsdale College. Dr. Martin is a market gardener, and at- 
tends his market stall daily. 


— Mr. Edward Allen, son of James T, Allen, one of the prinei- 
pals of the famous English and Classical school at West Newton, 
sailed on Saturday for London, Eng., to take a position as a teacher 
in the very successful Royal Normal College for the Blind, of which 
Dr. Campbell, an American gentleman, is president. Mr. Allen 
is a graduate of Harvard College, a thorough scholar, and inherits a 
natural gift for teaching. Thus the Old World draws from the 
New its gifted sons, 


dents in attendance. 
taken charge of the department of natural science. He is one of 
the best chemists on the coast. The public schools of Walla 
Walla opened, Aug. 31, with Prof. Frank L. Rigler in charge ; 


C., June 23d, from injuries inflicted by a vicious bull. He was 
skilled in mathematies, geology, natural history, and botany. He 
was for a time teacher at Goldsboro and Pittsboro in this state. —| 


480 pupils were enrolled upon the first day. The Territorial 
University at Seattle began its fall term upon Aug. 24 with a fair 


Professor Metcalf, A.B., Oberlin ’83, has! 


— All nations have agreed on the nvcessity of a strict education, 
which consisted in the observance of moral duties. —Swi/?. 


— Tell an ignoramus, in place and power, that he has a wit and 
understanding above all the world, and he will readily admit the 
commendation. South. 
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E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., 


Formerly of Cambridge University (Kng.); Author of 
English College Mannals of * Roman Civil Law,” 
“Greek and Latin Prose Composition,” ‘ Lyra 
Hellenica,” ‘‘ Lyra Latina,” &c. 

Assistep By A HARVARD FIRST-CLASS HONOR 
GRADUATE of 1884 in Matnematics, and by able 
Teachers of GERWAN, SPANISH, FRENCH, and 
of NATURAL SCIENCE, 

Dr. HUMPHREYS’ plan of tuition has been so remod- 
eled as thoroughly to meet the requirements of the recent 
“modern” changes at Harvard ; but he will continue 
to prepare pupils of esther sex desirous of winning hon- 
ors in Classics and Mathematics at the American and 
English Colleges, for which sound Greek and Latin 
Composition in Prose and Verse is necessary. 

He would receive into his own family either two boys 
under sixteen, or two girls, to be trained by him for 
two years carefully with this object. As he receives 
only a very few pupils, he requires liberal terms. 

The next yearly course will commence on October 
6th, 1885, For Prospectus address 

585 E.R HUMPHREYS, 

129 West Chester Park, Boston, Mass. 
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ptermittent fever, so that ber life became a burden to 
her. Finally 1 determined totry 8.8.8. She com- 
menced seven weeks ago. After the third bottle the 
inflammation disavpeared, and sore spots dried up 
and tarned white and scaly, and finally she brushed 
them off in an impalpable white power, resembling 
pure salt. She is now taking the sixth bottle; every 
appearance of the disease is gone, and her flesh is soft 
and white as a child's. Her headaches have disap- 
red,and she enjoys the only good health she bas 
nown in 40 years. o wonder she deems that every 
bottle of 8. 8. 8. is worth a thousand times ite weight 
in gold. JOHN F. BRADLEY, 44 Griswold St, 
Detroit, Mich , May 16, 1885, 
For sale by all draggtsts. 
THE SWIFT SPECIFIC CO., 


N. ¥.; 157 W. 23d 8t. Drawer 3, Atlanta, Ga. 
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EVER NEW! 


For Singing Classes, Institutes, Conventions, Normals, 
Colleges, Day Schools, etc. 
By 8. W. STRAUB and W, F. WERSCHKUL, 


New and Important Features! 


Topics and Exercises intheir Best Order. Modulatin 
Exercises from the BEGINNING! ‘ INDISPENSABLE 
Daily Reading Exercises.”” A Saving of ONE-HALF the 
time in learning to read intelligently in ALL THE KEyYs ! 
Splendid easy pieces for FIRST and SECOND terms, 
Delightful composition for ADVANCED CLASSES, CON- 
VENTIONS, SOCIETIES, CONCERTS, ETC. By FAR the best 
book of its kind. Examine it. Just out. Beautiful 
TITLE IN THREE COLORS. 176 pages. Only 85 PER DOZ. 


HAPPY MOMENTS. 


Successor to “ Woodland Echoes” by S. W, STRAUB. 
Just out! The best Elementary Department and FINEST 
COLLECTION OF DAY SCHOOL SONGS IN EXISTENCE! 
176 pages. Large Type. BEAUTIFUL TITLE IN THREE 
COLORS. $5 per dozen. 

Single copies of the above ‘books, 50 cents each. ONE 
copy of either sent to any TEACHER for examination, 
with a view to adoption, for only 30 cents. No free copies. 

“THE SINGING TEACHER’S HELPER” — 
price 50 cents. A free copy sent to any teacher who will 
order one dozen of the above books. 


“ANTHEM TREASURES,” the very best anthem 
book. “ LIVING FOUNTAIN,” the very best 8. 8. 


singing book. 
Descriptive pamphlets of these books sent free. 


Ss. W. STRAUB, Publisher, 
CATALOGUE FREE. 236 State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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hio Edu Month! up 
Penna, Schoo! Journal, 160 1 40| Sunday School Times, 200 175 
Peterson’s Magazine, 200 1 75 | Visitor, The, 150 1 25 
Popular Science Monthly, . 5 00 Watchman, 250 225 
Practical Teacher, é 100 90} Woman’s Journal, 250 225 
Quarterly Review (N. ¥. reprint), . 300 2 95| Youth’s Companion (new), only ° 175 150 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR LANGUAGES, 


In connection with “STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES OF NEW YORK CITY.” 


OBJECT—1, To give a thorough and systematic course in foreign languages and literature to those who in- 


bend to become teachers of la es. 


Term October 1st, 1885, and ends June Ist, 1886. 


SIGMON M. STERN, 


Address 


Tuition fee for one language (German or French), 
| mone who take the full course receive teacher's certificate 


#100 ; for both languages (German and French), $180. 
Stadents from the country will find boarding 


places at moderate rates in houses where German or French is spoken. Apply now. 


Director, Author of “ Studien und Plaudereien,” Prin. Stern’s School of Languages, 27 E. 44th St. N. Y. City, 


| t 
| 
| | 
D 
DOES NOT SOIL THE FINGERS OR CLOTHES 
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«“ HAVE YOU SEEN THEM?’ 
Some Late Publications. HAVE : 
The Old - Dd Appleton & Go, NY Campbell Reading Spellers, 
y wif - - - - Warden “ “ 
Piutasch's Lives: Old'Time Classics. 2 vols. - White G P Putnam’s Sons, N ¥ 2 50 Allen’s Composition Books, 
1 00 Continental Readers (1 to 4), 
tative Essays. 12 Great Authors. “ 2 00 
The Story of Nations: Greece. - “Harrison 1 50 Continental Copy Books, 
Bement Night. Hail. CoN Y (Intermediate Course of 4 Numbers makes a complete set,) 
Zlementary Algebra. - - - - - 
- - Dinsmore, Jr. Potter, Ainsworth & Co, N Y 
Series. - Cooley Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 Continental Primary Physiology, 
bell’s Combination Blanks 
Why We Believe the Bible. Dd Appleton Co,NY Camp e s ’ 
The Study of Politici cconomy. - - - 
Cyctopaedia, of Universal Litera ure. Vol.I. - Alden John B Alden, 60 Bcon: mic Class Record. 
I i ) Music. - - - - Lb , Ca »2 
Perit and Privation, Series No.23." Fayn Harper & Bros, 2S | for specimen pages and circulars. 
*h Se > ~ainting. - - - » 
Phil Vernon and His School Masters. - - + Brooks Phillips & Hunt, N ¥ DANIEL VAN WINKLE. 88 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 
Neighbors With Wings and Fins. - - - Johonnot D Appleton «& Co, NY 
ciples of Political Economy, - arpe 
Writings and Speeches st muel J. Tilden. 2 vols. - Bigelow 6 00 Improved Geog raph ical and H istorical Charts 
e Boy’s Book o ttle Lyrics. - - 
Graded Music Readers. PartI.andIl. - ° - Whiting White, Smith & Co, Boston 40c & 50¢ 
Adam Bede. Eliot Harper & Bros, NY 28 200 CARDS and 1000 IMPORTANT POINTS IN EACH SET. 
opular Readings. Nos.2 2, - - - Js » N | 
gins . No. - - Chichester D Appleton & Co, N Y PHY and U. S. HISTORY. 
The Bigelow Papers. New ed. > Lowell Houghton, Mighn'& Co, Boston 2 00|COVER THE WHOLE FIELD OF GEOGRA 
Brook Farm to Cedar Mountains. -  - Gordon 3 00 Unequaled iu preparing Teachers quickly fer examination in above branches, 
Duce.  - Bell John Wiley Sone NY vy Remit $1 00 for sample set of either kind, with our Itberal terms to agents. 
3 50 527 eow tf FREEMAN & RIDDLE, 25 and 27 N. High Street, Columbus, Obio. 
Great Cities of Our - - - * = 
Fancus JS Ogilvie & Co, NY 25 CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Ginn & Co, Boston Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher, 
Complete Rhetoric. - - - Welsh C Griggs & Co, Chicago 1 50 
Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Imter- 
>» 
limear Series of C which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their » word for 
; 1 TI word, in English. The Emterlinears have been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 
PUBLISHER’S NOTES. PUBLICATIONS Specimen page and 
unseen ° . oF > 416 CHARLES DE SIL VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 ut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Penson desirous of seeing specimen pages of National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


The Normal Musie Course by John W. Tufts and 
H. E. Holt, from the Readers, Charts, and Teach- 
ers’ Manual, can secure them free by addressing 
Edgar 0. Silver, General Agent, 30 Franklin St., 
Boston. This series of normal music readers and 
charts is exactly suited to all grades of school and 
class work in vocal music, and will pay anyone 
interested in music in schools to carefully examine 
them. 


THE attention of all our music readers is called 
to the striking advertisement of Mason & Ham- 
lin’s Organs and Pianos, in THE JOURNAL of 
this week. The reputation of the makers of 
these Pianos and Organs is world wide, and each 


instrument they sell is accompanied by the fullest 
warrant. They have an illustrated catalogue of 
one hundred styles of Organs manufactured by 
them, which they will send free on application to 
46 E. 14th Street, New York City, and also to 
154 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


— The highest habitable spot in North America 
is the ranch of Tlamacas near Mexico, 12,500 feet 
above the sea. 


We Caution All Against Them.—The unprece- 
dented success and merit of Ely’s Cream Balm,— 
a real cure for catarrh, hay fever, and cold in the 
head,—has induced many adventurers to place 
eatarrh medicines bearing some resemblance in 
appearance, style, or name upon the market, in or- 
der to trade upon the reputation of Ely's Cream 
Balm. Many in your immediate locality will testify 
in highest commendation of it. Don’t be deceived. 
Buy only Ely’s Cream Balm. A particle is ap- 

lied into each nostril; no pain; agreeable to use. 
rice fifty cents; of druggists. 


— The total value of orchard products in this 
country in 1880 amounted to $47,335,189. 


— Ecomony is wealth. No woman really prac- 
tices economy unless she uses the Diamond Dyes. 
Many pounds can be saved every year. Ask your 


druggist. Only Well, Rich- G 
n 


ardson & Co., Burli % 


— The mean elevation of this country is esti- 
mated at 2,000 feet above sea-level, and the aver- 
age rainfall at twenty-nine inches. 

— Every woman in the land owes it to herself 
and her family to take care of her health. When 
she finds her health failing, and debility and weak- 
ness undermines her strength, her surest and best 
remedy is Kidney-Wort. It builds up the general 
health, keeps the secretory system in perfect order, 
regulates the kidneys and bowels, and enables these 
importnat organs to perform their natural func- 
tions in throwing off the accumulated impurities 
of the body. 


— China has 3,500 miles of telegraph line, and 
only seven miles of railroad. 


— The tenacity with which people abide by their 
early faith in Ayer’s Sarsaparilla can only be ex- 
p'ained by the fact that it is the best blood medi- 
cine ever used, and is not approached in excel- 
lence by any new candidate for public favor. 

ADVICE TO Motuers. — Mrs. 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep by 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as ‘* bright as abutton.’’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It sooths the child, softens the gums, 
allays all nag relieves wind, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best known remedy for diarrhea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes, 
25 cts a Lottle, 


Winslow’ s| § 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Shoemaker’'s Practical Blocution. 
Blocutionists’ Annual, (13 numbers ) 

Best Things from Best Authors, (4 vols ) 
Mental Science and Culture. By. Dr. Edwd. 
Normal Methods of Teaching. Brooks. 
Blocutionary Charts. 

Extempore Speech. 

Delsarte System of Oratory. 
Gymnastics of the Voice. 

Shoemakers Dialogues. 

The attention of Teachers, School Officers,and all 
interested in Reading, Elocution, and Gene al Culture. 
is respectfully invited to the merits of our pe ery 
Liberal terms in cenetty or for first supply to schools 
Correspondence sviici 

Cuas. C, SHOEMAKER, 
cow 1416 & 1418 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia 


SITUATIONS FREE. 


To our subscribers only — can be obtained through 
the &chool Berean department of the CHICAGO 
CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY,—an in- 
stitution furnishing instruction to ‘‘any person 
ia any study,’ through direct correspondence with 
eminent ists. Send 10 cents for sample copy of 
our first Literary and Educational Journal. 

N. B.— Schools and families supplied with teachers 
wees. Address THE OORRESPOADENCE UNIVERSITY 
JOURNAL, 162 La Salle 8t., Chicago. (AGTs. WANTED.) 


DIRECTORY. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll anc 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


CHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVER- 
SizY. Entrance exawinations. 3 and 4 years’ 
courses. Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


Fig ~ STRNOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton 8¢., 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT y 
Dartmonth Hanover, N. H. Address the 
k. RUGGLES. 


cresident, or Prof. 344 a5 
488. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston. 
Entrance » May 31, June 1, and Sept. 


1s and 19, 1883. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. WELLS, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


‘NNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 


For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gu0. GANNETT, A.M., 
Crineipal, 69 Chester Bqaare, Boston, Mass.’ 201 


Lan SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NOURMAL ART SCHUCL, estab 
lished for the advancement of art ed ion and 
sraining of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 
. For circular and further particulars apply at the 


STATE NORMAL S8CHOOI, 
AT For Both Sexes. 


E. H. Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
HAM, Mass, 
on esda: 
tress Miss Prin. ted 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. 


BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypmn, A.M, 


SCHOOL, Baum, Mass, 

Ontalogues, address the Prin. D. B. Ph.D. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Wusrriaiy, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 

for catalogues, address J. G. KooTT. 133 

IODB-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCBOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, B. I. 

aegular course of study, 3 years. A and Ao- 

for Classee 
‘or Otreular or tnformation. T J. Morgan, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 


AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 
8.1, Common branches. Boglish and Scientific and 
Address Gorr, Bios, & SMITE, Principay, 


i ’ 
“The Ladies ofthe White House,”|, Miss. Gleveland’s Book 


LAURA C. HOLLOWAY, AND “OTHER STUDIES.” 

Has issued a beautiful Subscription Rook, The Sensation of the Year. 
THE MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN & WOMEN, of Rove Clore 
RICHLY ILLUSTRATED. LADY OF THE WHITE HOUSE, and other engravings, 


bas been issued and is now ready for agents. Liberal 
A mighty subject is this of the Mothers of the World | *¢*m™s to Teachers who wish to canvass. The prers bas 
from the days of antiquity to our own times 


unanimously commended the book, and the popular de- 
Agents Wanted in every town and village to ell mand for it is sach thata SUBSCRIPTION EDITION 
this interesting and valuable book. Just suited for the 


was demanded. 
HOLIDAY TRADE Agcuts Wanted in every locality to sell this work. 
Send for circulars and terms. 


A Gerwan Edition forthcoming for the American trade. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 


Send for circulars, terms, etec,, to 
537 tf 10 and 12 Dey Street, New York. 537 tf 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 


10 and 12 Dey Street, New York. 


SCHOOL-KEEPING: How to Do It. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D., 


THE MOST HELPFUL BOOK TO TEACHERS EVER PUBLISHED. 
A PRACTICAL AND VALUABLE SCHOOL-ROOM GUIDE. 
CHAPTER I, be ag Aa Practice ; II. How to Begin; III. How to Govern; IV. How to Teach; V. Physical 
Culture; VI. Morals and Manners; VII. Temperance in Schoois. 


Cloth, 248 pages. . . Price 75 cents. 


ir. 
PRIMARY TEACHER, 
Vols. IIL, 1V., V., VI. Cloth. 320 pages. . . Price, each $1.50. 
These volumes are acknowledged to be the best guide to the world on Methods of Elementary Instruction for 
Inexperienced teachers. It largely takes the piace of a normal course of training for this grade of educators. 


TALKS WITH MY BOYS. 


By WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Ph.D. 


Managing Editor Journal of Education; for Twenty Years Senior Principal of English and Classical School, 
Providence, R. I.; author of various works, Historical, Genealogical, Educational, etc 


This book is a growth from actual experience in the school-room, It contains twenty five “ Talks.” The 
book was written for the benefit of both teachers and puptis. It is finely printed and well bound. 


Price, = = = «= 75 cemts. 


“QUIZZISM; and its KEY.” 


THE HANDY HANDROOK FOR EVERYBODY. 
By Prof. A. P. SOUTHWICK 


Especially Valuable for Teachers.—Six Hundred Interestin Queries and Answers.—A Valuable Ald in Ora 
Teachiog — Ready Help Over Hard Places —Quick Answers to Puzzling Questions.—A Sure 
Cure for Dull Pupils. —Unequaled for General Exercises. 


Teachers will find it one the most valuable Daily Helps in the school-room. Price, $1.00. 


postage paid, on receipt of prices. All subscribers to the JOURNAL 
F EDUCATION A an DUOATION will be rom 
named, if they order the books from the es) Se __ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Life-size Portraits of Eminent Educators, 
FOR THE HOME AND SCHOOL. 


— SERIRS — 
HORACE MANN, GEO PEABODY, BARNAS SEARS, FROEBEL, AGASSIZ 
— SERI£S Ii — 
HON. JOHN EATON, LLD., REV. A. D. MAYO, HON. J. D. PHILBRI LL.D., 
COL FP. W. PARKER, HON. W. T. HARRIS, LL. D. +2 
Bize, 20 x 24 inches. Heavy Cardboard. 


Address 


Price Reduced to 50 cents each. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING O©O., 16 Fawley Street, BosTON. 


MINNESOTA TEACHERS 


CAN FIND 


PROFITABLE & AGREEABLE WORK at the FALL INSTITUTES 


BY ADDRESSING 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 00, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


8 
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Warning and Comfort !!! 


ing from poor health or 
“If you are Bed of take cheer, 
stow are ‘imply ailing, or if you feel 

‘if you! » weak and dispirited, without 
‘clearly knowing why, Hop 
‘ Bitters will surely cure you. 

Ore 1ister, and have overtaxed yourself with 
“[f you are & ijuties, oF a mother, worn out with care 
‘your ek or aman of business or labor, weakened by 
‘and er ‘inof your every day duties, or a man of letters 
your midnight work, Hop Bitters will most 


‘surely st rengthen you. 


«| vou are suffering from over-eating or drink- 
any indiseretion or dissipation, or are young 


— growing too fast, as is often the case, 


—<—* if vou are in the workshop, on the 
OF at the desk, anywhere, and feel 
‘that your system needs cleansing, toning, or 
stimulating, without intoxicating; if you are old, 
“plood thin and impure, pulse 
hle, nerves unsteady, faculties 
Bitters is what you need to 
health, and vigor.” 


‘ fee 
‘waning, Ho 
‘give neW life, 


from an 


If you are costive, or dyspectic, or sufferin JA 


ther of the numerous diseases of the stomac 
it is your own fault if you remain ill. 

wasting away with any form 

© stop tempting death this 
—Hop Bitters. 


If you ar ee 
of Kidney disease, ‘ 
moment, and turn for a cure to 


“Tf you are sick with that terrible sickness, 
Nervousness, you will find a ‘ Balm in Gilead’ in 
Hop Bitters 


—If you area froqnonter, or a resident of, 
4 miasmatie district, barricade your sys- 
-tem against the scourge of all countries, 
_ Malaria, Epedimic, Billious and Inter- 
_mittent Fevers by the use of Hop Bitters. 


If you have rough, Lamy A or sallow skin, bad breath, 
Hop Bitters wis give you fair skin, rich blood, the sweet- 
ast breath and heaith, 

; 2500 will be paid for a case they will not cure or help. 


A Lady's Wish !!! 


“Oh how Ido wish my skin was as clear, fair and soft 
‘as yours,” said a lady to her friend. “ You can easil 
‘make it so,” answered the friend. ‘ How ?” inquired the 
‘ first lady. 

oh using Hop Bitters that makes pure, rich blood, and 
blooming health and beauty. It did it for me, as you 
observe.” !!! 


°$ None genuine without a bunch of green Hops on 
the white label. Shun all the vile poisonous stuff with 
“Hop” or “ Hops” in their name. 


Health and Happiness. 


¥e 2 DO AS OTHERS 


HAVE DONE. 


doctors in 
echanic, Ionia, Mich. 


Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney. Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
&c., after I was not expected to live.”—Mrs. M. M. B. 
| Goodwin, Ed, Christian Monitor Cleveland, O. 


Have you Bright’s Disease? 
“Kidne ort cured me when my water was just 
like ¢ and then like blood.” 
Frank Wilson, Peabody, Maas. 


Suffering from Diabetes? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy I have 
ever used, Gives almost immed relief.” 

Dr. Phillip C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


Have you Liver Complaint? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me of chronic Liver Diseases 


after 1 prayed to die.” 
enry Ward, late Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N, Y. 


Is your Back lame and aching? 
“Kidney-Wort, (1 bottle) cured me when I wasso 

lame I had to out of bed.” 

M. Tallmage, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Have you Kidney Disease? 

“Kidney-Wort made me sound in liver and kidneys 
after years of unsuccessful doctoring. Its worth 
$10 a box.”—Sam’l Hodges, Williamstown, West Va. 


a, Are you Constipated ? 
Kidney-Wort causes easy evacuations and 
me after 16 years use of other medicines.” 
Nelson Fairchild, St. Albans, Vt. 


Have you Malaria? 
‘Kidney-Wort has done better than any other 


remedy [ have ever used in my practice. 
Dr. R. K. Clar , South Hero, Vt. 


Mrs. J. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 
Are you tormented with Piles? 


“Kidney-Wort permanently cured me of bleeding 
piles. Dr. W. C, Kline recommended it to me.” 
Geo, H. Horst, Cashier M, Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 


Are you Rheumatism racked ? 
‘Kidney-Wort curea me, after seven up to 

die by physicians and I had suffered thirty years.” 
Elbridge Maicolm, West Bath, Maine. 


ies, are you uffering? 
“Kidney-Wort cured of t of 
se 
sl 


amor Motte, Ve. 
If you would Banish Disease 
1 and gain Health, Take 


THe BLOOD CLEANSER. 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have Scnool Books which 
keep, I will take them in exchant books on 
need Please send me a list of those you would atid 
LIKE TO SELL @R EXCHANGE. 
Bend my of cheap, miscellaneous books. 
‘git stamps for my complete educational cata- 
logue. Send orders for cheap School Books to 
M. BARNES, 151 and 158 Wabash 
CHICAGO, 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


AMONG the many items of school supplies there 
is none of much greater importance to the teacher, 
so far as his comfort is concerned, than the Chalk 
Crayon. This article is in almost constant use in 
the schoolroom, and every teacher is interested in 
getting the best of the kind. 

The New York Crayon Co., 16 New Church 
St., New York, is having a very large sale for its 
now celebrated Enameled Chalk Crayon,— the 
merits of which are, first, absolutely cleanliness ; 
second, great strength and durability; third, that 
greatest of all virtues, cheapness ; its first cost 
being only two cents per gross more than the 
Common Chalk Crayon, and it will last twice as 
long. The company forward samples on applica- 
ion. Their factory, situated at 26th street and 10th 
Avenue, New York City, is running to its fullest 
capacity constantly. Please read their advertise- 
ment in another column. 

TRUE deserving worth, accepted and honored, 
finds a remarkable instance in the career and suc- 
cess of Mr, Charles N. Crittenton, of New York 
City. Some fifteen or twenty years ago Mr. Crit- 
enton began in a small way to lay the foundation 
for a businegs which is to-day the most extensive of 
its kind either in this country or in Europe; the 
result of perseverance, zeal, and the observance of 
all the business rules requisite for the establishment 
and maintenance of any great enterprise. The 
geen 6 owned by Mr. Crittenton are house- 

old words and in household use throughout the 
civilized world, and have been demonstrated by 
the test of years to be unsurpassed in the success- 
ful treatment of the diseases and uses for which 
they are so admirably aad . Among these 
a be mentioned Hale’s Honey of Horehound 
and Tar, Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, Pike’s Tooth- 
ache Drops, Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, and 
**German Corn Remover.’’ ‘To dwell at length 
upon the merits of these articles would trespass too 
much upon our space. 


Swasey’s BLAcKBoARbs, — J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass., man- 
ufactures the best Blackboards in the world. 
They give the most perfect satisfaction. Col. 
Parker has used them for years, and speaks of 
them as follows : 

Col. Parker’ s Opinion.—*‘ In my experience, J. 
A. Swasey is the only man who knows how to 
make a blackboard.”’ F. W. PARKER. 


MANY new text-books are now issued, based 
upon the Scientific Method of Teaching.” 
Among these, one soon to appear will attract 
wide attention. It is a text-book called ‘‘ Studies 
in General History,’’ by Mary D. Sheldon, for- 
merly of Wellesley, now of the Oswego Normal 
School, to be published by D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. It gives a collection of historic material, 
which may be dealt with first-hand, as the pupil 
deals with the actual substance in chemistry; thus 
stimulating, not only the memory, but observa- 
tion, judgment, and generalization. ‘This material 
consists of maps, pictures, lists of important events, 
men, works, and deeds, tables of politicial organi- 
zations, and extracts from original sources, includ- 
ing constitutions, creeds, laws, chronicles, and 
powers. It is accompanied by questions of the 
nature of problems to be worked out by the pupil 
from the given data. It will be accompanied by a 
Teacher’s Manual. 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,50c.& $1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25c. 
GermanCornRemover kills Corns & Bunions 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25¢ 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c, 


In the issue of THE JOURNAL of Sept. 17th, 
on page 197, will be found the advertisement of 
Adams's Solar Camera for teaching Geography, 
etc. Mr. Adams is a very successful teacher in 
the State Normal School of Worcester, Mass., and 
his simple and effective invention (the Solar Cam- 
era) is universally commended by all teachers who 
have seen and used it. By its use photographs of 
scenery and productions from all parts of the 
earth; objects of natural history, microscopic ob- 


jects photographed ; the art works of the greatest 
masters in painting, sculpture, and architecture ; 
telescopic views of the ** wonders of the heavens ; 
portraits of historical personages, and all things, 
in short, of which a photograph may be obtained, 
can be readily exhibited. Its use adds a hundred 
fold to the charms of the study of geography, his- 
tory, geology, physics, and all illustrative studies. 
It is cheap, easily managed, and deserves the wid- 
est introduction into American schools. _ For full 
deseriptive circulars address Charles F. Adams, 
State Normal School, Worcester, Mass. 
IMPORTANT. — Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save $3.00 Car- 
riage Hire and of image ng at the 
Unten Fine by e West Shore Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 42d street Horse Cars at 
Ferry entrance, reach Gran Union Hotel in 10 minutes 
Bievators, Restaurant, Cafe Lench. and Wine 
Rooms supplied with the best. 


Families can live better for less 


a 
HAY-FEVER 


nostril; no pain; agreeabie to use 
or at ——. Send for circular. 


Prices! moderate. 
‘t the Grand Union than at any other strictly first 
class rt I in the city. Guest’s baggage delivered to and 
from Central free, 


Teachers’ Agencies 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOC. 


170 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
ORVILLE BREWER, .. Manager. 


Rranches : 

N.Y. City 158 E. 55th St,: Mr. J. A. Greéne, Manxger. 

Allentown, Penn.: Dr. A. R. Horne, Manager. 

Nashville, Tenn.: Prof, J.C. Shirley, Manager. 

Weston, Oregon : Prest. George Owen, Manager. 

We now have 500 VACANCIES. an¢ wil! recom- 
mend any good t: acher to a position in any grate imme- 
lately on receipt of application. Weare ertablishing 
new branches, and our facilities are rapid! increasing. 

Registration fee, $200. Two Dollars will cover Regis- 
tration in ail five of our Agencies. 

We need teacher, and would like your application on 
our files. In sending application please state experi- 
ence, positions wanted, branches teught, reference, age, 
etc., and send coples of testimonials. Now is the time 
toapply. Ten dollars will be paid to any teacher who 
first informs us of a vacancy which we succed in filling. 


Send Postal Card for Applicatiow Formand Circulars. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Good Teachers Wanted. Vacancies as numer- 
ous and service as effective as in any agency that 
charges a fee. Our income is derived wholly from 
commissions earned. Teachers wiil see that our pian 
meéans business in ery vacancies, and that they are 
charged only for what they get, They will not be de- 
ceived by “Bureau O's” frantic floundering among 
“ dodges,” ** tramps,’’ “ questionable ways,” etc., to 
save its declining business of gathering two dollar fees. 


SCHOOL OFFICERS provided with teachers with- 
out charge Our supply is now probably the largest 
and beet to be found in any Bureau in the country. 
‘lur members are registered and represented not for 
two dollars, but for their merits, Free istration 
brings an abundance of good teachers, and leaves no 
motive for enrolling others R E. AVERY, 

American School Bureau 

536 2 West 14th 8t., 


N. E, Bureau of Education, 


Bureau A. again announces ‘No fee for registra- 
tion,’’ but a large fee for commission, which makes the 
charges higher every time. No charge for the liquor, 
omly an extra charge for the codfish and c ere, 
This is an old dodge, in a less reputable business, 
** Good teachers wanted,’’ but why, since “free regis- 
tration brings an abundarice of good teachers "’? “* They 
are charged only for what they get”’ But many get 
registration, but are not charged. except for postage, and 
the few pay for the many, in addition to a reasonable 
commission, ‘Oar income is derived wholly from 
commissions earned,’’ registration being included but 
called by anothername. ‘ Leaves no motive for enroll- 
ing other” than good teachera, Positively are no 
others enrolled? ** Burean O.’s frantic floundering to 
save its declining business of gathering two dollar fees.” 
Never has there been so many registrations at this 
office, in the same time, as since Bureau A. came upon 
the stage, blowing its trumpet and claiming to show 
special favor, which proves to be no favor at all, but a 
real tax upon su-cessfu! members. ‘Our supply is 
now probably the largestand best to be found in the 
country.” PROBABLY ! 

The Manager of the N. E, Bureau of Edacation is 
found every day (*‘ Sundays excepted,’’) between the 
hours of 9a. m. and 5p. m. at his office, serving pat- 
rons free of charge, and giving information in person 
or by letter,to any of the thousands of members who 
come and go, with the assurance that they “ are charged 


moderately and for what they get,”’ 
M 
fot, Boston. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
3! E. 17th St., New York City, 
School Furniture. 


Supplies competent 
TEACHERS, TUTORS, LECTURERS, SINGERS, 
GOVERNESSES, HAOUSEKEEPERS, 
READERS, &e., &e., &e. 
PARENTS ADVISED in the choice of Schools. 
No charge to Teachers until engaged. 


ELY’sS 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Head, Allays 
iufia mm ation, 
Heals the Sores. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste, 
Hearing & Smell. 
A quick Relief. 
& positive Cure. 


CREAM BAL™ 
bas gained an enviable 
reputation, displacing al) 
other preparations. A 
particle is applied to each 
Price 50c, by mail 


Y BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


HORTHAND. 
STENOGRAPH tegivie 


The Shorthand Writing Machine possesse» 
many advantages over, and is learned in much 
less time than other systems. Price 
Instructions by mail free. Send stamps for Cirvalan 
U.S.STENOGRAPH CO., ST.LOUIS, MO. 

W. M. BeLonge & Co . Age: ts for New England, 
36 Bromfield St. ,Boston. 


Music Teachers, 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND SCHOOL COMMITTEES 


Shonld not fail to examine 
Whiting’s New Music Readers, 
A series of three Graded Books for Public Schools, 


JUST OUT. Single cop es—First Readers, 4% cts. ; $4.00 

per doz ;—Second Reader. 50 cts. ; 

Third Reader, 60 cts.; $600 per doz. The usual dis- 

count to Committees, and the Trade. 

of single copy 
tf 


$5.00 per dez ;— 
Vovies mailed on 
rice. WHITE, SWITH & CO, 

ablishers, Boston and Chicago. 


BEAD OUB CLUB LIST, page 313. 


AMERICAN 
and FOREIGN, 
EST TEACHERS, 

promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 

Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 

School Property rented and sold. 

School and Kindergarten Material, eto, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL LNSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 

“Tt affords to state that the Penn’a Ed. 
Bureau furnished usa teacher who is rendering satis- 
faction in her department. We consider the Bureau 
OONSOIENTIOUS and RELIABL¥ in the representations 
it makes and the teachers it furnishes.” 

Dra. NATHAN SOHAEFFER, 
Prin Keystone State Normal! School, Kutztown, Pa. 
For application-blank and list of testimonials, address 


L.. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
520 631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Iatroduces to coll schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, ‘Assistants, Tutors, and 
department of instruction; recommends 


esses for 


good schools ents. Call on or address 
RB. M. J. YOUNG. (FULTON, 
240 us (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 
WESTERN ‘TEACHERS’ 


Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a change of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not want your name; if 
a are ambitious, and want something b gher and bet- 

r, it is to your interest to register with us 

Many Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Grade 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 

498 tf LEMMON BRO8., Kansas Crry, Mo. 


J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 


A reliable teacher's agency. Schools 
and Committees promptly supplied. 
Interview or correspondence solicited 
with qualified teachers looking for po- 
sitions. School property for sale and 
to rent. 535 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successrut Teacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS, 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 


The Central Educational Baran, 


1613 Chestnut St, Philadelphia. 


TRACHERS. POSITIONS. 
SCHOOL PROPERTY. 
Send for Terms and Mutual Plan. 


D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager. 0O. 8. FELL, Sec’y. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1. Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach- 
ers without charge. 

2 Aids teachers in obtaining positions. 

8. Sells or rents school properties. 

Application blank and circular sent on request. 

address A. LOVELL & CO., 
16 Astor Place, NEw YORK. 

N. B.—We have now on our books a large number of 

“ calls fur teachers ”’ at good salaries, 521 tf 


The Eastern Educational Bureau, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers. Address 

M. T. BUGERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfield 8t., Room 4, Boston, Mass, 


MISS HESSE, 


B36 West Twenty-first St., 
NEW YORK CITY, 
Supplies competent 


514 tt 


TRACHERS, LECTURRRS, 
TUTORS, SINGERS, 
GOVERNESSES, HOUSEKREPERS, 
RE4DERS, ade, 


PARENTS ADVISED tn the choice of Schools. 


WANTED IN PENNSYLVANIA, 


A TEACHER IN 
EVERY COUNTY 
WHO WILL ATTEND 
THE INSTITUTE. 


PROFITABLE & AGREEABLE WORK —LIBERAL PAY. 


Address, 
THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


536 16 Hawley Street, Bo ton, 


g 
| | 
| = | 
Are your Kidneys disordered? 
“Kidney Wort brought me from my grave, as it 4 
Detroit. M. W. Deveraux, 
CATARRH | 
ELY’S 
HAYFEVER) § 
| | 
you Bilious? | | 
other ney Wort has done me, more good than any 
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260 SETS 


Appletons’ Reading-Charts 


ARE IN USE IN THE 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CHICAGO, 


TO THE EXCLUSION OF ALL OTHERS. 
APPLETONS’ CHARTS insure successful teaching everywhere. See pamphlet of opinions, sent free on 


application. 


D. APPLETON & 


Co., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO. 


MILTON’S 


MASK OF COMUS. 


Edited with copious Explanatory Notes 
and with Exercises in Synonyms, for the 
use of classes in Reading, Analysis, and 
Passing. 


BY HOMER B. SPRAGUE, A.M., Ph. D., 


President of Mills College. 


Bound in Manilla covers. 
Mailing price, 25 cents. 
Liberal discount for class supply. 


8, R. WINCHELL & 00., 


Educational Publishers, 
88 Metropolitan Block, Ohicago, Illinois. 


The STUDENT’S 
MYTHOLOGY. 
By C. A. WHITE, 


Author of “White's Classical Literature,” ete. 
Arranged for the use of Schools and Academies, 

The Student's Mythology isa practical work, prepared by 
an experienced teacher, and designed for pupils who have not 
yet entered, or who, like the greater number of those attending 
our schools and academies, are not likely to enter upon a regular 
classical course. New edition now ready. A han 12mo 
volume, 815 pp., cloth, 1.25. Copies sent post-free for 
seepination. with a view to introduction in school or college, 


cents. > 
A. C, Armstrong & Son, New York, 


ARMSTRONG’S 
PRIMER 


Public schools. 
Adopted in 


UNITED 
STATES 
AISTORY. 


ination, post-paid, 
16 new peges, with Questions. 


for 35 cents. 
12th Edition Revised. 
6 Double-page Colored Maps. 
A. ©, ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK 


LOUIS, 


Prices. 
SEYMOUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIO § .25 
SEYMOUK’S NEW METHOD IN BOOK-KKEPING.. .65 
CURD’s NEW METHUD IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS.. .50 
GRAVES’S NEW GRADED SPELLING BOOK...... 
WALL'S OUTLINES OF ENGLINA HISTORY....... 
ROLTZ’S FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSICS (Rev. ed.) 50 


kw” Catalogues sent on application. 491 zz 
NOW READY, 


CHILD'S HEALTH PRIMER. 


124 pages. Illustrated, Large Type, Eas Language 
Devoid of Technical terme. 


Price, cloth, - 7 7 . 30c 


The only Physiology adapted to the requirements of 
the new law, suitable for Primary Ghemen 


IL Hygiene for Young People. 
For imtermediate Classes. 12mo, cloth Illus. 50c. 


III, Steele's Hygienic Physiology, 
For High Schools and Academies. 12mo, cloth Illus. 
1,00, The same abridged, 50 cts. 


Sent to any address by matl, postpaid, on receipt of 


A. 5S. BABNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
H. B. Agent, 32 Bromfield St., Boston, 


Boston Foreign Bookstore, 


144 Tremont Street, - 
Between West St. and Temple Place, 
AGENCY FOR THE PUBLICATIONS OF 
HENRY HOLT, & CO., New York, 
E. STEIGER & CO., New York, 
Professor SAUVEUR. 


Large stock of Imported and American Editions of 


Sole Agency for the U.S. of HACHETTE 
& LONDON Publications. 


Catalogues on application. 
632 h CARL SCHOENHOF, Boston. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.. PUBLISHERS, 


MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-8. PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 16 Bromfield Bt. 
POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. 
MAGAR'S Mathematics. 


BERARD’S Now U. 8. History. | 16 astor Place. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York, 
PUBLISH 


Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


I. SCHOOL EDITION, in forty volumes, sold 
singly or in sets; each 56 cents in cloth, 40 cents in 
paper covers. 


If, THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 
volumes, elegant library etyle, sold only in sets; 
cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half calf, $60.00. 

For new illustrated circular, address 
A. ©. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng , 
7 Park Street. Boston, Mass 


JOHNSON 


Want teachers in every county of each 
state, to sell ** Johnson’s General Cy- 
clopzdia and Copper Plate Atlas of 
the World.” It is the easiest and fast 
est selling cyclopaedia in the market 
Teachers can realize $25 a week work- 
ing after school and Saturdays. For 
sample pages and particulars, address 
E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St., Boston. 
Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
587 11 Great Jones St., New York, 


Routledge’s Historical Course 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 
By Mrs. HELEN W. PIERSON. 
With Maps and many Illustrations, Abont 225 pages 
each. Quarto, boards, each $1.00. 
UNITED STATES ENGLAND, 
A REVISED AND GERMANY, 
ENLARGED EDITION. FRANCE. 
School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 
application. 
In noticing the “ Hi3ToRY OF THE UNITED STATES” 
the New York School Journal says: 
“ This book is well bound, copiously illustrated, and 
most attractively written, There is no book in the 
market filling ite place.” 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
505 eow 9 Lafayettle Pace, New York. 


PENNO’S SCIENCE & ART of ELOCUTION.| Practical. 
KELLERMAN’S ELEMENTS of BOTANY. | Progressive, 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 
SERIES OF SCLENTLFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 

diuxtiey’s Lessons in Elem.Physiology, s1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical —— = 1.10 
Roscoec’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Sones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Log.c, .40 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem, Physics, 1.10 
Lechyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 

Rducational Catalogue sent free on application. 

1542z 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, ‘tw toi” 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIEB, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl , $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3 50, 
OUTLIVES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1 50, 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, g1,25. 
THK ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues, 387 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


DRAWING & ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Edu- 
onlten: A System of Drawing used in tne lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system hasa wider 
adoption than all other systems united. 

Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching. 
Prang’s Naw!l. History Series for Children. 

Intended to be used for Supplementary acme 

Prang’s Trades and Occupations. Splendidly 
Illustrated for Object-Teaching. 

Prang’« Color Chart. For teaching Color in 
Primary Schools. (Adopted by Boston School Bd.) 

Prang’s Drawing Models, 
Manuj’s of { Prang’s School Pencils, 
Prang’s School Compasses, 
iar For Catalogue and particuiars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, | 7 Park Street, Boston. 


Music Books we Fall and Winter, 
THE MODEL SINGER, 


quality. ty Perkins and Towner. 192 Pages; 124 
Graded Exercises and Songs; 57 Glees and Part- 
Rongs; 29 Hymn ‘Tunes; 18 Anthems. Supplies 
everything needid for thorough and enthuslastic prac. 
tice and enjoyment. Price, 60 cts ; $6 per doz. 


CHORAL WORSHIP, 


8.0 BOOK, 320 rages. Onethird Anthems; One. 
third Hymn Tunes and Concert Pieces ; one-third 
Glees and Harmorized Songs, For Choirs, Classes, 
and Conventions. Price $1, or $9 per dozen. 


SONG GREETING, tors cottection of vocal 
extant, for HIGH SOHSOLS, ACADEMIES, &c. By 


L. O. Emerson. Price 60 cts. ; $6 per dozen. 


COLLEGE SONGS, very “quintessence ot’ reine: 
wit ana jullity, with good music and many popuiar 
melodies. For all social sings. By H. R. Waite. 


Price 50 cts ; $4 50 per dozen, 


Piano Classics. The best new collection of Piano 
Music of medium 4ifficulty. $1. 

Gems for Littie Singers. (30 cts., $3 doz.) A per- 
fect diamond of a picture song book for the little ones. 


Any book mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Send to JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston (branch 
house of O, Ditson & Co.), for grand iilustrated Cata- 
logue of «li musical instruments. strings and trimmings, 


SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 


19 Murray St., New Vork, 


For Circulars and Price lists MAURY’8 GEOGRAPEIx:, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c, 


Porter & COATES, 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, 
14 & 16 | PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSIIIP. 
NORMAL READERS 


MAL ‘RS. 
Astor Place, SPELLFRS, 
NEW YORK. 


RAUB’s ARITHMETICS. 
BROWN’S ALGEBRAS. 
SHARPLESS’ GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM., 
RAUB’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 
Hawley St., BLAIR’S RUETORIO. 
BOSTON THOMPSON'S SOCIAL SCTENCE. 
° GREELEY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
DICKENS’ CHILD'S HIST. OF ENGLAND, 
LEWIS’ TRIGONOMETRY. 
109 BONNYCASTLE’S MENSURATION, 
GUMMERE’S SURVEYING. 
Wabash Ave.,| ELDERHORST’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS 


CHICAGO. New Edition.) 


( 
© BAKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Stone’s History of England. 
By A. P. STUNE, LL.D. 
Superintendent of Schools, City of Springfleld, Maas. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH MAPS, &c. 

This work is prepared with great care, in the light of 
along experience as a teacher of the subject, and will 
be found a well-prepared and impartial history of the 
country, written in a style tointerest the pupil in the 
main "historical events without wearying him with a 
maes of unimportant facts and figures. 

It has been adopted for exclusive use in the Public 
Schools of Boston, Springfield, Taunton, Gloucester, 
Chicopee, Brookline, Medford, Quincy, Easton Malden, 
Attleboro, and Leominster, Maas.; Portland, Me.; 
Meriden, Conn ; Exeter and Rochester, N. H.; Batta- 
via, N. ¥.; Denver, Col. ; Minneapolis, Minn, ; Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Salem and Fra- 
mingham State Normal Schools, etc., etc. 

Educators will do well to examine this book. 

Specimen copy will be sent by mail on receipt of 50c. 

Correspondence is invited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
23 Hawley St., Boston. 


Chemical Text-Books. 


Manual of Introductory Chemical Prac- 
tice. By Caldwell and rrewman. $1.50. 

Manual of Blow-Pipe Analysis, Qualitita- 
tive and Quantitative. $250 

Manaal of Qaalitative “hemical Analysis. 
By Prof. C. W. Kiliot and Prof. F.H Storer. Revi- 
sed by Prof. W. R. Nichols. $1 50. 

D. VAN NOSTRAND, 

I—537 23 Murray Street, New York. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
By Rey. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 


Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
18 Hawley Rt, Roston 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Olassics for Students, 

(4 vols. ready $1.00 and $1.25 

8 of Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to 

The Elementary Sctence Series (30 vols.), ‘75 
The Advanced Science Sertes (18 vols.), 3.25 
Putnam’s World’s P ess. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poe for Home and 8c 1.25 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 50 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Treland’s Pocket Olassical Dio 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Se 1.75 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Hsthetios, and Legie 
Sturtevant’s Economies. 1.75 
Bascom’s Mental Science 


English Literature 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology 1.50 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. Ifas. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading. +75 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on lication 
to the publishers, : vend 


OUR NEW aud COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 


INCLUDES 


TEXT - BOOKS 


For Colleges, Scientific Schools, and Theo- 
logical Seminaries. 


PRACTICAL WORKS 
For Engineers, Architects, Mechanics, Ktc. 
With a List of Our Editions of 
JOHN RUSKIN’S WORKS, 
And Other Miscellaneous Publications. 
JOHN WILEY & SOWS, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 
*,* The above will be sent free by mail to any one 


ordering it. 


KELLERMAN’S PLANT ANALYSIS, 
BALDWIN’S ENG. LITERATURE, 2 vols. and 


SOODRICH'S Child's History. HARRISON'S FRENCH SYNTAX. Popular 
ROYSE'S WEW YORE. DILLARD'S EXERCISES In ARITHMETIO. | 
ROYSE'S Enalish Lit FENNO'S FAVORITES, Nos. 1, 2,3. 
Engli erature. 183 WabashAve. | Prices and catalogue address 
Chemist. CA JOHN E. POTTER & COo., 
ER’S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPEIA, 
CLABK & MAYNARD, pa i SOWER, POTTS & 00., Phiiadeiphia. 
PUBLISH RK. THE NORMAL FDUCATIONAL SERIRS. 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; 

Leighton’s History of Rome; 

Thomson's New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 

Keetel's French Course; 

Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in En- 

son's ysiolo and Hygiene 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. 

Wabash Ave., Chicago. 2 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. D wing, 
. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course, 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating |} Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com } Written. 
Brooke’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry, 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 304 
Hanuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


A copy of any of Dr. Sauveur’s Works will be sent 


to teachers by the author, on receipt of h 


alf the retail price. 


Schools can obtain from Dr. Sauveur his new volume, GRAMMAIRE FRAN. 


CAISE POUR LES ANGLAIS, at the 


introduction price of 80 cents, and the 


CORRIGE DES EXERCICES de la GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE, at 25 
books are sent C. O. D. unless otherwise agreed upon. E, cents. 


Descriptive circulars will be sent to applicants. 


535 d Address, 


DR. L. SAUVEUR, Germantown, Pa 


To Teachers and School Officers. 


To adopt and introduce the Revistp Ectectic EpucaTiona SERIES is to secure 
the best modern school books at the lowest prices, and to settle the text-book ques- 


tion in your schools for a long . 


A great advantage will be found in Supplying your Schools Complete with the 


Eclectic Series. 


*.* Send for our Proposition of Exchange and Introduction Bates. *,* 


The Eclectic Educational Series includes the following popular and standard text-books : 


MeGuffey’s Revised Readers, 

McGauaffey’s Revised Spelier, 

Ray’s New Arithmetics, 

Harvey's Revi-ed Grammars, 

New Electic Geographies, 

New Electic Copy Hooks, 

clectic ysiology and me 

Weclectic Sy-tem of 
FORMING A FULL COURSE IN THE ELEMEN- 

TARY BRANCHES FOR: COMMON AND 


GRADED SCHOOLS. 


ALSO, 
White’s New Arithmetics, 
Ray’s New Algebras, 
Schuyler’s Machematica! Series, 
Milne'’s Arithmetics and Algebras, 
Hotbreok’s Normal Grammars, 
Bidpath’s U. Histories, 
Primary Histories, 
Thatheimer’s Wistory, 
Feorbriger,s Drawing Tablets, 
Meardoch's Analytic Elecution, 
Kidd’s New Elecation, etc.. etc. 


Descriptive Circulars sent to any address on application. Correspondence invited. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & 


C, FP. STHARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 


CO., Cincinnati and New York. 
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